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The Status of Teaching in the 
American University" 
By EDMUND E. DAY 


HE text for this address is taken from the recent Har- 

vard Committee Report on Some Problems of Person- 

nel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Speaking of 
criteria of faculty selection, the report on page 51 carries this 
statement: 


Both teaching and research are recognized as criteria because the 
University is a center where learning is not only advanced but also 
disseminated through the influence of older upon younger minds. 


On pages 62 and 63 appear these further statements: 


The University has occasionally created “research professorships,” 
divorced altogether from formal instruction. But normally a member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences is by profession a teacher. The 
College and the Graduate School are teaching institutions. The man 
who accepts appointment to their Faculty does so with this under- 
standing. . . . In so far as Harvard seeks to attract the most ambitious 
and talented students, the University owes these selected individuals 
teaching of the highest possible order. It becomes the duty of the 
University in selecting its staff to take account of this exacting re- 
quirement. . . . While it is important that Harvard should be a com- 
munity of scholars, it is also important that the members of its faculties 
should regard themselves as a community of teachers. 


* Paper read before the Association of American Universities, meeting in 
Columbia, Mo., October 30-November 1, 1939. 
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As the text for an address these statements may sound un- 
promising. I have to admit that there is nothing about them 
that is particularly striking, or novel, or even suggestive. In 
fact the quotations may fairly be regarded as nothing more 
than a reiteration of a view that has long since become a com- 
monplace in academic discussion in this country. Of course 
both teaching and research are functions of the American 
university. [hat much may be taken as axiomatic. 

But the significant fact about the text is that it appears in a 
notable report of a Harvard faculty committee in the year 
1939. The setting of the statements is significant. No Ameri- 
can university has more assiduously and successfully promoted 
the interests of scholarly and scientific research than has 
Harvard. No American university has more ample means 
for fostering these research interests than has Harvard. No 
American university appears to be any more firmly committed 
to staunch support of the expensive business of scholarly and 
scientific research than is Harvard. Yet the faculty of Har- 
vard College and the administrative officials of Harvard Uni- 
versity have at this time after thorough-going study stood by 
the traditional doctrine that teaching and research are both 
primary functions of the American university. 

For the purposes of this paper it is quite unnecessary to 
attempt any more definite determination of the relative im- 
portance of teaching and research at the university level. It 
would be easy to contend that, since our American universi- 
ties are after all educational institutions rather than research 
institutes, the teaching function is surely the more funda- 
mental. But it will suffice for the analysis I wish to present to 
you this afternoon if the position is taken that teaching and 
research are essentially coordinate functions of the American 
university; that neither can be wisely subordinated to the 
other; that certainly no lower status for teaching than for 
research is to be contemplated. The Harvard Committee 
Report appears to take this position for granted. Presum- 
ably none in the present company would challenge it. 

In the light of this basic principle let us view the American 
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university scene as it has presented itself during recent years. 
Hazardous as any attempt at generalization may be—and 
certainly there are notable exceptions to any generalization 
that may be made—I submit that it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that our American universities are being so administered 
that success in research is going to a definite premium over 
success in teaching. The competition for men who have made 
their marks in scholarly and scientific research grows more 
and more intense—one might almost say ruthless. In speed 
of recognition, in grade of initial appointment, in rate of pro- 
motion, in programing of assigned duties, the man of demon- 
strated research ability is in a preferred position. With few 
exceptions the presidents of our universities must view with 
mixed feelings any notable additions to human knowledge 
made by members of their staffs; there is immediate danger 
of losing these spot-lighted scholars and scientists to other 
institutions whose offers cannot be successfully countered. It 
is not difficult to see who are the direct beneficiaries of the 
almost inevitable ensuing competition. 

Meanwhile the successful teacher carries on his equally im- 
portant function without benefit of publicity. Even if it is 
insisted that in due course his talents will be recognized and 
his success rewarded, it is as clear as crystal that his academic 
progress will be slower. The Harvard Committee sought by 
a questionnaire to ascertain the sources of dissatisfaction 
among the younger members of the Harvard faculty. After 
examining the replies the committee reports (page xx) : 

These replies reveal the existence of a belief that teaching, and par- 
ticularly the tutorial type of teaching, receives inadequate recognition, 
and that there is an over-insistence on published research, with the 
result that both teaching and broad scholarship tend to be neglected. 


The same belief can be found on virtually every university 
campus in the country. Upon both a priori and empirical 
grounds the conclusion is inescapable: under present conditions 
teaching and research are not experiencing equal favor in the 
work of our American universities. 


One of the comfortable ways of dealing administratively 
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with this situation is to belittle the idea that teaching and 
research are in any way competing functions at the university 
level. The idea is that teaching and research go hand in 
hand; that the successful teacher will inevitably be engaged 
in fruitful research, and the successful scholar or scientist just 
as surely will be an effective teacher. This proposition in this 
general form is wishful thinking of the baldest sort. The 
eminent scholar or scientist who is also an inspiring teacher is, 
of course, for the university administrator an answer to 
prayer; but we know all too well that answers to this particu- 
lar prayer appear in the flesh very infrequently. On this gen- 
eral point, the Harvard Committee has this to say (page 63) : 


It is sometimes assumed that teaching will take care of itself, as a 
sort of by-product; or that while published research is a rare and 
difficult attainment, almost anybody can teach. Nothing can be further 
from the truth, and such an assumption can only imply a relaxation 
of teaching standards. 


There has been a lot of loose thinking in university circles 
with regard to this relationship of teaching and research. 
Part of the prevailing confusion results from emphasis upon 
propositions too broad and general to be applicable to the 
administrative problem with which we are actually faced. No 
One is going to quarrel seriously with the dictum of the Har- 
vard Committee (page 86) that “between teaching and schol- 
arship there is in principle no conflict whatever, since teaching 
is a manifestation of scholarship, and scholarship a condition 
of teaching.”” But what of the realities with which the young 
scholar is faced? As the committee goes on immediately to 
say: 


But the actual schedule of teaching may interfere with scholarly 
development and with professional advancement. This will result 
when the total volume of teaching, of whatever kind, is so great as to 
trespass upon the time required for independent study. Of approxi- 
mately eighty of the younger teachers who testified that they felt a 
conflict between research and teaching, the great majority referred to 
this difficulty. Conflict will result when the variety of teaching ac- 
tivities requires a dispersion of attention inconsistent with intellectual 
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continuity and concentration, and in so far as teaching because of its 
elementary character demands an extensive secondary knowledge that 
hinders the intensive cultivation of a special field. 


In short, teaching and research may in a broad sense be 
complementary and mutually supporting functions, but they 
are clearly in the concrete day-to-day duties of the members 
of a university faculty competing and mutually excluding 
interests. 

Another reason for confusion on this whole subject is fail- 
ure to distinguish the variant conditions at different levels of 
instruction. The conflict between teaching and research is 
barely perceptible, if it appears at all, at the level of the most 
advanced and specialized studies. As the Harvard Commit- 
tee points out (page 90) : 


The specialized field of graduate teaching will ordinarily coincide 
with that of the teachers’ central intellectual interest. Graduate stu- 
dents and the best undergraduate students are from the standpoint of 
scholarship often an asset rather than a liability. They become asso- 
ciates, collaborators, critics, or disciples, and afford the opportunity 
for transmitting an unfinished task or new line of inquiry to later 
generations. 


The situation is strikingly different in the greater part of 
undergraduate teaching. Here the interests of teaching and 
research are from the point of view of faculty members and 
university alike essentially in competition. 

It does not follow from this that sound lines of develop- 
ment of faculty personnel must rest upon the principle of ex- 
treme specialization, with some members of staff devoting 
themselves entirely to research and others exclusively to 
teaching. As a rule it is desirable that all members of staff 
participate to some extent in both functions. But the pro- 
portions in which teaching and research are mixed in the 
duties of individual members of university faculties must and 
should vary widely—certainly unless or until our universities 
are converted into institutions for advanced study only. For 
the present, some members of the university staff will devote 
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themselves largely to research, with strictly limited responsi- 
bilities for instruction; others will devote themselves pri- 
marily to teaching, with substantially reduced requirements 
of scholarly or scientific output. In no other way are the 
fundamental obligations of the university for both teaching 
and research to be fairly, honestly, and efficiently discharged. 

As university administrators we find ourselves thus faced 
with these facts. Our institutions are expected to treat teach- 
ing and research as coordinate functions. The two functions 
are in certain important respects essentially competing. The 
conditions of this competition appear at present to be defi- 
nitely uneven, the function of research enjoying substantial 
differential advantages. If teaching and research are to be 
handled as coordinate responsibilities of the university, ways 
must be devised for equalizing the competition between them. 

The present inequalities of the competition between teach- 
ing and research derive from a number of factors, but far and 
away the most important of these is the quick and relatively 
unequivocal recognition of outstanding achievement in the 
field of research. Reputation follows promptly upon the pub- 
lication of the results of scholarly or scientific investigation. 
Of course, wide differences of appraisal by established work- 
ers in the field frequently appear, but the speed with which a 
newcomer, if he has exceptional ability, especially in the nat- 
ural sciences, can develop prestige is amazing. Quick ap- 
praisal, wide publicity in academic circles, and interinstitu- 
tional bidding account for a large share of the differential ad- 
vantage which research enjoys currently in comparison with 
teaching. 

The competitive weakness of the teacher stems from the 
fact that his work even if it is of superior quality goes largely 
unheralded. Back of this lies the even more important fact 
that it goes largely unappraised. Two changes must be 
brought about if the existing preferential treatment of re- 
search in our American universities is to be eliminated, and 
the coordinate rating of teaching and research is to be re- 
stored. First, ways and means of appraising teaching must 
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be devised; second, dependable information with regard to 
teaching ability must gain wider circulation in university and 
college circles. 

I am under no illusions regarding the difficulties that lie 
ahead in any systematic attempt to evaluate instruction at the 
university level. I am familiar with the hostility toward any 
such idea which exists among a great many of our university 
and college professors. Among many of these the very 
thought of any move to bring the effectiveness of teaching 
under critical examination is anathema. The fact remains 
that it is the teachers themselves who pay the heavy penalties 
of the present differential disadvantages of teaching, as con- 
trasted with research, in our American institutions of higher 
learning. It is the teachers themselves who have most to 
gain from the development of reliable appraisals of teaching 
efficiency, and from continuing efforts to improve the effective- 
ness of the teaching process. 

On every campus we encounter the theory which many pro- 
fessors find strangely reassuring, that teaching is a mysterious 
art, the essence of which can never be known. But the idea 
that the contrasts between good, bad, and indifferent class- 
room work cannot be told is patently absurd. We do not 
hesitate, as was made evident in Dean Eisenhart’s report this 
morning, to suggest that individual teachers in the secondary 
schools be observed to find out whether “they know how to 
teach.”” Of course we do not offer this same proposal with 
equal readiness in regard to teachers in our liberal arts col- 
leges, but the fact remains that we recognize fully some of the 
results which flow from good teaching at all levels. We know 
that the good teacher imparts knowledge. We know that in 
certain directions he develops skill. We know that the thor- 
oughly successful teacher awakens interest and enthusiasm; 
affects attitudes and ideals; induces respect for intelligence and 
appreciation of the better things in life. We know that by his 
example he induces in his students the good manners of the 
intellectual world in which he himself lives. 

We run the risk of no serious divergence of view as to the 
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components of good teaching. Most of the controversy re- 
lates to the question of whether or not we can ever bring 
them under observation. That merely raises questions of 
sound procedure: How are we going to initiate a concerted 
attack on the whole problem in an effort to get tangible re- 
sults which can be effectively utilized? The teaching art is 
undoubtedly a complex one and it would be a great mistake to 
proceed to the evaluation of teaching outcomes except in 
terms of a painstaking and slowly evolving program in which 
some of the most important factors will not lend themselves, 
certainly not for the present, to any specific measurement. 
Nevertheless, teaching, like other forms of professional prac- 
tice, is susceptible to analysis, and the essentials of good teach- 
ing are generally recognized even if efforts to discover their 
concrete existence in the work of any university faculty are 
strongly resisted. 

The important thing at the moment is to develop under- 
takings looking toward the comprehensive and systematic 
study of all available means of evaluating instructional out- 
comes at the different levels and in the different types of edu- 
cational program. After all, teaching is already being ap- 
praised in a way. Administration finds appraisal unavoid- 
able, even if it has to be done by the present unsatisfactory 
catch-as-catch-can methods. Increasingly the undergraduates 
are making and circulating their own evaluations of the pro- 
fessors and their classroom offerings, sometimes with devas- 
tating and essentially inequitable results. The question really 
is not whether we shall have appraisals or no appraisals, but 
rather what appraisals we shall have and under what auspices. 

My own opinion is that any program of comprehensive and 
systematic appraisal of teaching is most likely to develop sat- 
isfactorily if it is organized under direct control of the teach- 
ers themselves. Teaching must cease to be an academic un- 
touchable. For the present, appraisal services may have to 
be kept optional; but that they should be made available 
seems no longer debatable. 

At least three lines of interest and activity should be pro- 
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vided and carefully integrated in the total undertaking to this 
end. There should be more tests and examinations. There 
should be more student counseling and guidance. ‘There 
should be more teacher training. We do a poor job in the 
universities in training teachers for college and university 
work. These three should be bound together in such a way 
as to fortify the entire educational program of the institution. 
In time they should yield dependable appraisals of teaching 
performance. ‘Then teachers of outstanding ability will have 
a chance to gain the prompt recognition to which they are 
entitled. When that time comes, and not before, teaching 
and research will become in fact, as they are now in doctrine, 
really coordinate functions of the American university. 








Federal Relations to Education 


A Review of the Work of the Advisory 
Committee on Education 


By HOWARD A. DAWSON and WILLIAM G. CARR 


HE issues involved in federal relations to education 
are older than the present government of the United 
States. Before the Constitution was ratified by the 
states, Congress had enacted a law specifying that in the states 
to be formed from the Northwest Territory, schools and the 
means of education should be forever encouraged. The first 
president of the United States went so far as to plan a national 
university under the patronage of the federal government. 
Jefferson suggested to Congress that funds be appropriated 
for public education and was prepared to amend the Consti- 
tution if necessary for that purpose. Adams emulated the 
example of Washington and Jefferson and held that for the 
federal government to refuse to use its powers to aid educa- 
tion “would be treachery to the most sacred of trusts.”” Such 
ideals have been reiterated by other presidents and other 
statesmen down to the present time. 

It is not the purpose of this article to trace in detail the 
full length of the thread connecting the history of the interest 
of the federal government in public education. We may 
secure a sufficient perspective for our purpose if we pick up 
the thread again in the present decade. In 1931 there was 
submitted a report from an advisory committee on education, 
composed of fifty-one educators who had been asked by Presi- 
dent Hoover to present recommendations to him regarding 
the policies which should be pursued by the federal govern- 
ment with respect to education. This committee recom- 
mended, almost unanimously, that the federal government 
grant aid for education in the states in general and that there 
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be created a federal headquarters for educational research 
and information. 

Consideration of this document was interrupted by a variety 
of events, most important of which was the disastrous 
effects of the depression upon education. So serious did the 
situation become that early in 1933 President Hoover felt 
it advisable to call a Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in 
Education. As the depression deepened and schools began 
to close or to go upon a tuition basis, the question of federal 
aid to keep the schools functioning was raised more and more 
insistently. The problem was met on an emergency basis by 
the creation of various new agencies whereby unemployed 
teachers and unemployed youth were given some assistance 
from the federal government. Meanwhile, the unemploy- 
ment situation had raised certain questions regarding the 
existing federal program of grants to the states for the pur- 
poses of vocational education, and in 1936, President Roose- 
velt appointed an Advisory Committee on Education, request- 
ing it “‘to study the experience under the existing program of 
federal aid for vocational education, the relation of such 
training to general education, and to prevailing economic and 
social conditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded 
program; and to develop recommendations that would be 
available to the Congress and to the Executive.”’ Seven 
months later, the President asked the Advisory Committee 
to extend the scope of its investigations to cover “the whole 
subject of federal relationship to state and local conduct of 
education.” 

Under this enlarged assignment the committee worked 
steadily from September 19, 1936, until the filing of its report 
with the President on February 18, 1938. During this period 
a competent staff of specialists was brought together, data 
were collected, and a report was drafted. The general report 
of the committee was supplemented by a score of technical 


staff reports, the last of which was published in November 
1938. 
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STUDIES OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The remainder of this article will deal with the findings of 
these general technical studies, the legislative program recom- 
mended by the committee, and certain general conclusions and 
comments regarding the work of the committee as a whole. 
The technical studies themselves are readily grouped into 
six general areas, although there is some overlapping in such 
a classification. Seven of the studies deal in general with a 
broad description of the status of education in the states. 
Three studies deal with the need for federal aid to education 
and with certain of the issues involved in that proposal. A 
third group of studies deals with the present federal grants 
for vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and land- 
grant colleges respectively. The fourth group of studies 
comprises two reports on certain temporary federal emergency 
activities in education. A fifth group of studies deals with 
certain federal activities which are presumably permanent 
and continuing in nature; namely, the educational work with 
Indians and the work of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. A final group of studies deals with education in particu- 
lar areas of the United States—the District of Columbia, 
federal reservations, and the territories. 


Tue STATUS OF EDUCATION 


One outstanding characteristic of the public schools of the 
United States is inequality of educational opportunity. This 
inequality is measured by expenditures per pupil, salaries of 
teachers, investment in school property, length of school term, 
availability of high schools, breadth of curriculum offering, 
and qualifications of teachers (20:19-34).1 The least satis- 
factory schools are found for the most part in rural areas. 
The rural schools are better than they formerly were, but 
there is practically no prospect that the rural schools through 
their own resources will be able to lessen the wide gap be- 





* Numbers refer to publications of the committee as listed at the end of this 
article and to page references. 
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tween rural and urban levels of educational service (20:9; 
1:123-29). The lowest level of educational opportunity in 
the United States is for the most part to be found in the 
Negro schools of the eighteen states maintaining separate 
schools for whites and Negroes. This condition is reflected 
by comparing the annual expenditure of $37.87 per white 
pupil enrolled with $13.09 per Negro pupil. Not only are 
there great inequalities in educational opportunities as repre- 
sented by schools but also as represented by libraries. ‘At 
least a third of the population of the United States, mostly 
in rural farm areas, have no library services whatever. 

Although most of the states have taken definite steps to 
equalize educational opportunities within their borders, there 
is still great need for a more scientific and equitable plan for 
the distribution of state funds to the local schools. In but 
few states has a fair degree of equalization been attained. 

Wide differences in educational opportunity are found in 
all states but the most marked differences are regional in 
character and are easily measurable from state to state. The 
present differences create “grave danger that our schools, 
which we have heretofore regarded as the bulwark of democ- 
racy, may in fact become an instrument for creating those very 
inequalities they were designed to prevent” (21:152). As 
a nation we are bestowing educational opportunity in great- 
est amount where the need is least and denying it where the 
need is greatest (21:81-82). 

The differences among the states in educational opportunity 
are not due to lack of effort on the part of the states with the 
poorest schools. They are due to differences in wealth, in- 
come, taxpaying ability, and the relative number of children 
to be educated (20; 21; 5:1-18). In general twelve states 
have, on the average, per capita wealth and income at least 
twice as great as twelve other states, but the twelve richer 
states have only little more than half as many children in pro- 
portion to productive adults as the twelve poorer states 
(21:111-19). Furthermore, those states possessing the least 
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ability to support education are, in general, the states putting 
forth the greatest effort to do so (21:119). 

For the most part adult education programs in the United 
States have been carried on through the evening schools found 
chiefly in the largest urban centers and in the agricultural 
areas through the cooperative agricultural extension service 
(1:175-91). Since 1933 other adult educational work has 
been carried on through the Emergency Educational Pro- 
grams of the Works Projects Administration. There is great 
need for new and expanded programs of adult education on a 
permanent basis throughout the nation (20:133-41). 

In most of the states the state department of education is 
understaffed, has too little financial support and the personnel 
is too much subjected to the exigencies of current politics 
(2:67-100). Personnel should be selected on the basis of 
merit without regard to political considerations. The setting 
up of merit systems in the states, however, is a state, not a fed- 
eral, function (3:188-212). 

Local school administration is managed through more than 
120,000 local school units in the United States. These units 
vary in size from one teacher and a few pupils in thousands 
of them to thousands of teachers and hundreds of thousands 
of pupils in some of the larger cities. One of the primary 
problems in school administration in the United States is 
the reorganization of local school units in the rural areas of 
the United States. No one type of local school unit would 
seem to meet the need in all the states. What is needed is 
planning in wide areas, consolidation of districts, and funds 
with which to pay for new school buildings in reorganized 
areas (2:58-66 and 115-22; 20:62-67; 12:29-33). 


Tue NEED FOR FEDERAL AID AND CERTAIN IssuEs INVOLVED 


When the glaring inequalities of educational opportunity 
are considered in conjunction with the fact that those states 
possessing the least ability to support education are, in gen- 
eral, the ones putting forth the greatest effort, there is small 
wonder that the Advisory Committee on Education concluded 
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that ‘‘no system of state and local taxation can be devised that 
can support in every local community a school system which 
meets acceptable standards. Unless the federal government 
participates in the support of schools and related services, sev- 
eral millions of the children in the United States will continue 
to be largely denied the educational opportunities that should 
be regarded as their birthright” (20:47). 

Federal aid for education is necessary because (a) the 
states have very unequal abilities to support education and 
other public services (21); (b) the states have very unequal 
educational burdens, the poorer states having many more 
children in proportion to the adult population (21); and (c) 
from the standpoint of equity, adequacy, administrative efh- 
ciency, and benign economic effects, federal taxation to sup- 
port education is superior to additional taxes by state and 
local governments (4:81-87). 

In recommending federal aid to the states for education the 
Advisory Committee found it necessary to deal with certain 
specific issues having to do with Negro schools, private 
schools, types of grants, and methods of apportionment, and 
control. 

In the states that maintain separate school systems for 
Negroes should the federal government require the states to 
divide the federal funds in proportion to the population of 
the two races? The Advisory Committee concluded that in 
view of the experience in the Second Morrill Act that re- 
quires a “just and equitable division” of those funds between 
the two races, and in view of the great need for better finan- 
cial support for Negro schools, the states should be required 
as a condition precedent to qualifying for federal funds to 
make a proportional division of federal funds between the 
races without reducing the proportion of state and local funds 
customarily going to Negro schools (12:163-64; 20:86). 

Some states furnish transportation, textbooks, and health 
and welfare services to children attending nonpublic schools 
(2:156-57). The Advisory Committee considered the ques- 
tion as to whether the federal legislation should forbid the 
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use of federal funds for such purposes and concluded that no 
such prohibition should be contained in the federal statute and 
that this is a question for the respective states to settle for 
themselves (20:54, 86). 

The issue as to whether federal grants should be general 
grants for educational purposes or earmarked for specific 
educational purposes had to be considered by the Advisory 
Committee. In view of the specific needs discovered through 
the various research studies of the committee it was concluded 
that for a period of six years at least the grants should be 
for specified educational purposes, namely, (1) general ele- 
mentary and secondary education; (2) school buildings espe- 
cially in connection with the reorganization of rural school 
districts; (3) state departments of education; (4) teacher 
preparation; (5) library services for rural inhabitants; (6) 
adult education; (7) education of children residing on fed- 
eral reservations; and (8) research, planning, and demonstra- 
tions (20:85-92, 211-13). 

The chief issues in connection with the apportionment of 
federal funds to the states are: (1) Shall the funds be appor- 
tioned to the states on a population basis or on an equaliza- 
tion basis, the poorer states receiving the larger shares? (2) 
If the equalization basis of apportionment is accepted shall 
the funds be apportioned according to an objective formula 
written into the law or shall discretionary power be conferred 
upon some federal official to apportion the funds according to 
need? The Advisory Committee recommended an objective 
formula based on the number of persons to be educated and 
the taxpaying ability of the respective states. The making 
of the required formula, however, would be left to federal 
officials to be designated by law. Thus the principle of equali- 
zation and a compromise between a legislative formula and 
discretionary power were accepted by the committee (20:69- 
#33 5). 

The chief issue involved in federal aid is: To what extent 
shall the control of education be assumed by the federal gov- 
ernment? The Advisory Committee concluded that the con- 
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trol, administration of schools, the curricula, methods of in- 
struction, and personnel are wholly state functions and should 
be specifically denied to all federal officials. The type of con- 
trol sanctioned by the committee would be through earmark- 
ing of grants, audits, reports, publicity, and the power to 
withhold funds in cases of bad faith or misuse of funds 
(5:77-86; 20:40-44). 

The legality of the purposes and methods of federal aid 


proposed by the committee was carefully studied and sub- 
stantiated (7). 


PRESENT FEDERAL GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 


The Congress annually makes appropriations to the states 
for the land-grant colleges, (10); for vocational rehabilita- 
tion, (9); and for vocational education, (8). All these ap- 
propriations are on a continuing basis and are considered as 
permanent. The Advisory Committee had studies made of 
all these programs and recommended the continuance of the 
appropriations. 

With respect to the land-grant colleges the committee 
recommended increased effort to coordinate the activities of 
the Extension Service with the public school systems, more 
equitable division of grants between services for Negroes 
and whites, and consideration of new and more equitable 
methods of distribution of funds among the states (10:94- 
108; 20:213-14). 

With respect to vocational rehabilitation the Advisory 
Committee was highly commendatory, recommended the con- 
tinuance of all grants, and further study to determine the 
actual needs for vocational rehabilitation, the cost of an ade- 
quate program and methods of closer cooperation between 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service and other governmental 
agencies (9:73-78; 20:215). 

Although the Advisory Committee recommended the con- 
tinuance of present grants for vocational education, it was 
severely critical of some of the provisions of the vocational 
education acts and of their administration. It recommended 
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the elimination of close earmarking of funds for specific voca- 
tional purposes, the raising of the age limit at which students 
will be given training for specific occupations, and the elimi- 
nation of the authority of federal officials to approve state 
plans for the administration of vocational education, and the 
elimination of large elements of federal control it held its 
investigations to reveal (8 :232-40; 20:206-7). 


INVESTIGATION OF OTHER AREAS OF 
FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Other areas of federal activity and responsibility in educa- 
tion investigated by the Advisory Committee on Education are 
(a) temporary emergency activities: the National Youth Ad- 
ministration (13) and educational activities of the WPA 
(14); (b) direct responsibilities already assumed in educa- 
tion; educational services for Indians (18) and the United 
States Office of Education (19); (c) education in special 
areas for which the federal government is primarily respon- 
sible: the District of Columbia (15), territories and outly- 
ing possessions (16), and the education of children residing 
on federal reservations and at foreign stations (17). Space 
will permit only brief statements on the conclusions of the 
Advisory Committee concerning these programs. 

The work of the National Youth Administration is for the 
most part commended and found to be highly necessary. The 
emergency educational programs under WPA have filled a 
real educational need as well as furnished employment to un- 
employed teachers. There is need for changes in administra- 
tive policies dealing with state educational authorities, coor- 
dination and reorganization within the federal setup, and 
better provisions for supervision and inservice training of 
teachers. The chief shortcoming of this program is because 
of the instability due to the relief status of teachers. The 
federal government spends annually more than $10,000,000 
for the education of Indians. Recently the whole educational 
policy for Indians has been changed from one of removing 
children from the influence of tribal life to one of bringing 
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schools to the Indians and adapting instruction to their needs. 
This change of policy is found to be wholly commendable. 
The chief function of the Office of Education is research and 
leadership. Its staff and resources are far too limited and 
operate under far too many hampering restrictions. The 
report on the District of Columbia is largely the making of 
a case for greater autonomy for the board of education of the 
District and greater freedom from congressional interference. 
For the most part the chief educational needs of the terri- 
tories and outlying possessions are for the development of 
materials of instruction suited to the needs of their pupils, 
programs for training native teachers, and greatly increased 
federal financial assistance for schools. The provisions for 
the education of children of federal employees residing on 
federal reservations, at lighthouses and at foreign stations is 
practically nil. An entire new federal program to meet this 
need should be instituted. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 


The Advisory Committee on Education recommended the 
enactment of certain specific legislation based on its conclu- 
sions. [hese recommendations are summarized briefly as 
follows: 

General federal aid. General federal aid to the states for 
elementary and secondary education should be initiated with 
a six-year program of grants beginning July 1, 1939. The 
amounts recommended are as follows: 1939-40, $40,000,000; 
1940-41, $60,000,000; 1941-42, $80,000,000; 1942-43, 
$100,000,000; 1943-44, $120,000,000; 1944-45, $140,- 
000,000. These funds should be allocated among the states 
on an equalization basis, proportionately larger amounts 
going to the poorer states, and should be used by the states 
effectively to lessen inequalities of educational opportunity. 

Teacher preparation. A special federal aid fund should 
be established to facilitate the improvement of teachers and 
other educational personnel: 1939-40, $2,000,000; 1940-41, 
$4,000,000; and $6,000,000 annually through 1944-45. 
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These funds should be allocated to the states in the same pro- 
portion as general federal aid, administered by the state de- 
partment of education or state board of education to bring 
about improvements in their teacher preparation institutions. 

School buildings. A special federal aid fund should be 
established for building public elementary and secondary 
schoolhouses: 1939-40, $20,000,000; and $30,000,000 annu- 
ally through 1944-45. These funds should be allocated to 
the states in proportion to general federal aid to be used 
primarily for building construction in connection with the 
desirable reorganization of administrative units and attend- 
ance areas. 

State departments of education. A special federal aid fund 
should be established for the administration of state depart- 
ments of education: 1939-40, $1,000,000; 1940-41, $1,500.,- 
000 and $2,000,000 annually through 1944-45. ‘A flat grant 
of $5,000 is recommended for each state each year; the re- 
mainder of the fund should be distributed on the same basis 
as the general aid to elementary and secondary education, 
conditioned upon the states continuing to appropriate not less 
than at present for their departments of education and the 
selection of personnel on a merit basis excepting elected off- 
cials. 

Adult education. Special federal grants to the states 
should be provided for educational service to adults. The 
amounts recommended are $5,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1939-40; $10,000,000 during the fiscal year 1940-41; and 
$15,000,000 during each of the succeeding fiscal years through 
1944-45. The grants should be allocated among the states 
in proportion to their respective total adult populations. The 
primary purpose should be to stimulate the states to make 
adequate provision for civic, general, and vocational part- 
time adult educational activities. 

Rural library service. Special federal grants to the states 
should be provided for library service to rural areas: 1939-40, 
$2,000,000; 1940-41, $4,000,000; and $6,000,000 annually 
through 1944-45. The amounts should be allocated among 
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the states in proportion to their respective rural populations 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining wide free 
library systems primarily for rural inhabitants. 

Children residing on federal reservations. Federal appro- 
priations to be administered by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education should be made to pay for children resid- 
ing on federal reservations. The amount was not specified. 
It was recommended that wherever possible school facilities 
be provided for these children through the regular public 
schools in the region where the reservations are located. 

Research and planning: the Office of Education. A special 
federal fund should be established for cooperative educational 
research, demonstration, and planning, to be administered by 
the United States Office of Education: 1938-39, $1,250,000; 
1939-40, $2,000,000; and $3,000,000 annually through 1944- 
45. The fund should be available for expenditure under the 
direction of nonprofit institutions or agencies approved by 
the Office of Education on the basis of cooperative projects 
jointly agreed upon. 

Other legislative recommendations. ‘The committee recom- 
mended comprehensive revision of the vocational education 
statutes; the appropriation of $50,000 to the Department of 
Labor for carrying on an occupational outlook service; $500,- 
000 per year for youth counseling service through the United 
States Employment Service, and $135,000 annually to pro- 
mote the revival of apprenticeship training; the transfer of 
the Junior Placement Service of NYA to the United States 
Employment Service; and the establishment of the National 
Youth Service Administration to which should be transferred 
the National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. Appropriations for these two latter services 
should be placed on a continuing basis through 1945. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 


The Advisory Committee on Education has established 
beyond any reasonable doubt certain general conclusions with 
regard to federal relations to education. The committee has 
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shown (1) that there are a number of areas in which public 
education is clearly inadequate; (2) that among these areas 
are library service, education in the rural areas, and the edu- 
cation of Negroes; (3) that the primary cause for these in- 
adequacies is a lack of financial resources; (4) that the pro- 
vision of additional financial resources is, in a large number 
of cases, not reasonably possible on the basis of local and 
state effort alone; (5) that the federal government ought to 
take prompt and appropriate measures, including the grant- 
ing of financial aid, to relieve this situation; and (6) that the 
administration of schools should be reserved explicitly to state 
and local agencies. These conclusions are not the offhand 
opinions of a small group of professionally interested per- 
sons. They are the deliberate judgments of a broadly repre- 
sentative group of citizens who have had before them one of 
the finest collections of evidence regarding the American 
school system that has ever been assembled. These conclu- 
sions are, to all intents and purposes, the unanimous conclu- 
sions of the entire committee, representing labor, religious 
groups, women’s organizations, business, agriculture, educa- 
tion, and government. It should no longer be possible for 
people to dismiss the arguments for federal aid to education 
with casual remarks about the need for the states “to put their 
own houses in order,” or about the impropriety of “educating 
Alabama children with New York money,” or about ‘‘the 
impossibility of federal money for education without a feder- 
ally controlled program.” The committee has effectively dis- 
posed of these shallow excuses for inaction in an area of great 
social and economic importance. The committee has done 
its job with technical skill and broad social vision. The next 
move must come from the people of the United States and 


their representatives in legislative and executive branches of 
the federal government. 
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The International Bureau of University 
Statistics 


A Successful Experiment in International Cooperation 


By WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 


HE Armistice concluded in 1918 has come to an end. 
The efforts of the last twenty years to establish a last- 


ing peace on the basis of a reasonable adjustment of 
legitimate grievances have failed. The League of Nations, 
originally conceived as an instrument for peaceful evolution, 
has been reduced to a shadow existence behind the darkened 
windows of the Palace of Nations in Geneva. Many of its 
erstwhile supporters, even in the neutral countries, are 
numbed by despair, while others have joined the ranks of mil- 
itant nationalism. Those who never believed in the League 
or in any kind of international cooperation are riding high 
on a wave of emotionalism which threatens to engulf what 
little reason and understanding are left in this world. Fear 
and greed, the worst enemies of primitive man, are threat- 
ening to become our chief counselors. 

At such a time it may appear utterly futile to record the 
workings and the achievements of one small outpost of the 
League of Nations which had little to do with the big politi- 
cal issues of the last decade, and whose existence passed un- 
noticed in this country even during the days of comparative 
peace. Only the short-sighted, however, will take such a 
view. To those who look into the future it is evident that 
now more than ever before it is essential not only to salvage 
from general destruction the remnants of rational planning 
in national and international affairs but to strengthen con- 
structive efforts wherever they can be found. 

The field of intellectual cooperation is of particular im- 
portance. The history of the last twenty years has shown 
that minorities treaties must remain ineffective, that peace- 
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ful adjustment of frontiers is impossible, that improved eco- 
nomic relations are difficult to achieve as long as mankind 
remains blind to common intellectual and spiritual values or 
uses them as a cloak for the pursuit of narrow imperialist 
ends. The League of Nations helped to dig its own grave 
by paying all too little attention to the work of its Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Cooperation. Mr. Goebbels showed more 
insight into the force of ideas and the paramount importance 
of intellectual cooperation. Only by isolating Germany 
spiritually and intellectually did it become possible for Hit- 
ler and his satellites to lead the German people into a war 
they were afraid of and did not want. 

Some day, God knows when, the guns will cease to roar. 
Those who will have survived will crawl out of their dug- 
outs and there will be peace. It will be either a “peace” 
worse than the “‘peace’”’ of Versailles—a short, hectic inter- 
val between wars—or it may be a lasting peace based on jus- 
tice and a recognition of common values. That peace will 
only come true if in the ghastly years to come we are able 
to keep lighted the candle of reason and goodwill, if in spite 
of propaganda of every kind it proves possible to arrive at 
a fuller understanding of the common cultural heritage of 
mankind. The first League of Nations may be dead, the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation may cease to exist, but 
intellectual cooperation in all its varied forms must remain 
or become one of the first concerns of a world which refuses 
to surrender to the dictate of unbridled force. 

* * * * 

The International Bureau of University Statistics (I.B. 
U.S.) was founded in 1936 under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. It was cre- 
ated in response to a need, keenly felt in a large number of 
European countries, for more adequate information regard- 
ing the economic status of recent college and university grad- 
uates and their prospects for gainful employment. 

During the years preceding the establishment of the In- 
ternational Bureau, unemployment among recent graduates of 
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institutions of higher learning reached disquieting proportions 
in more than one country. It not only weighed heavily upon 
the younger generation of graduates, but owing to its extent 
threatened to become a serious cause of social unrest. Many 
of the young graduates, frustrated in their aspirations, turned 
for a solution of their problems to subversive organizations 
and movements, mostly of the fascist type. Numerous sur- 
veys were undertaken at that time by publicly supported agen- 
cies and private organizations, both national and interna- 
tional, to ascertain the extent of existing graduate unemploy- 
ment, its causes and possible remedies. Because of its social 
and political implications the problem appeared on the agenda 
of two meetings of the Inter-parliamentary Union. Special 
studies were undertaken by such organizations as the Con- 
fédération Internationale des Travailleurs Intellectuels, the 
Consultative Commission of Intellectual Workers of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, and the Pax Romana. A major contribu- 
tion was made by the International Student Service in Ge- 
neva. It initiated a large-scale international inquiry which 
eventually was carried out under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and with the help of the Carnegie Corporation of New York.’ 
It also organized two international conferences which brought 
together experts from many lands. Both the surveys, na- 
tional and international, and the expert conferences revealed 
the need for a more permanent organization which would 
serve as a clearing center for the work of the various national 
agencies; which by making their results and experiences avail- 
able to a larger public, would stimulate efforts in all coun- 
tries beset by graduate unemployment; and which, finally, 
would bring together at regular intervals experts in the field, 
whose task it would be to review the work accomplished in 
the various countries, to initiate better international studies, 


‘For an analysis of this inquiry and its findings see: John H. MacCracken, 
“Supply and Demand in the Professions,” THe EpucATIONAL Recorp, XIX 
(January 1938), 67-74. 
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and to standardize the methods of research which had been 
found most helpful. It was for these purposes that the In- 
ternational Bureau of University Statistics was set up. 

Under the able direction of Istvan Lajti, head of the Uni- 
versity Service of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
the work of the Bureau has been steadily gaining in volume. 
Reports of its activities have been published in almost every 
issue of Coopération Intellectuelle, the Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation. Early in 1938 the organ- 
ization of the Bureau was completed by the setting up of a 
Standing Advisory Committee composed of representatives 
of various national centers of professional documentation 
and of international experts. 

The full scope of the work of the Bureau and its achieve- 
ments are reflected in the record of proceedings of the first 
meeting of the new Advisory Committee,*® held last Novem- 
ber in Paris. [wo topics dominated the discussions. The 
first point on the agenda dealt with the improvement and the 
coordination of the existing statistics of higher education. 
Most of the available statistics are inadequate for the pur- 
pose of determining the supply of potential professional work- 
ers. ‘They say little or nothing about the number of students 
leaving the institutions of higher learning with or without a 
diploma and the type of work for which they are prepared. 
They are even less informative on such subjects as the social 
origin of the students and the educational background of 
their parents, data which are essential for the study of 
changes in the social metabolism and the determining of 
long-range trends in student enrollments. While some of 
these data are very difficult to obtain and may for many 
years continue to exist only in the wish-dreams of social scien- 
tists, it is obvious that the statistical agencies of many coun- 
tries have been sadly remiss in the fulfillment of their tasks. 
Agents of a materialistic age, they showed greater interest 


* Report of the Meeting of the Advisory Committee of the International Bu- 
reau of University Statistics, League of Nations, International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation (Mimeographed Document C.169. 1938). 
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in the count of livestock or the output of coal than in the 
fate and the problems of youth in search of education and 
work. During the short space of its existence the I.B.U.S. 
has made some substantial contributions towards improved 
statistics. It has elaborated a minimum program for the 
assembling and tabulation of university statistics which has 
been adopted by a number of European countries such as 
France, Scotland, Sweden, Hungary, and others. Altogether 
the Bureau is in correspondence with some thirty-seven coun- 
tries whose response to the proposed minimum program is 
on the whole encouraging. 

The second and even more difficult task before the Bureau 
and its Advisory Committee is to discover and define the 
most adequate methods for ascertaining and predicting the 
effective or potential demand for workers in the professions 
or those occupations for which college and university grad- 
uates might be particularly fitted. In this field the Bureau 
has rendered a first singular service by compiling a vast in- 
ternational bibliography* containing almost 1,200 titles of 
books and articles dealing with the market for intellectual 
labor and related problems. Additions to this bibliography 
are to be published from time to time in Coopération Intel- 
lectuelle. The most important items listed are the various 
national surveys of the market for intellectual labor under- 
taken in Holland, Sweden, British India, and elsewhere. 
They reveal clearly that the attempt to predict probable de- 
mands for graduates of institutions of higher learning four 
to ten years hence is by no means hopeless, at least as far as 
the learned professions are concerned. Many false starts 
have been made, but through the interchange of experiences 
facilitated by the I.B.U.S. sources of error are gradually 
being eliminated and methods are being refined which promise 
workable results. 

At the same time it is obvious that all these efforts must 


* Bibliographie internationale pour l'étude du marché des emplois intellectuels, 
Societé des Nations, Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle (Docu- 
ment C.164. 1938), Paris, 1938, 110 p. 
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remain severely handicapped by the existing deficiencies in 
professional and occupational statistics. There again, the 
I.B.U.S., in collaboration with the International Labor Office, 
is working for the adoption of a minimum program. It bases 
its recommendations upon the work of the Committee of 
Statistical Experts of the League of Nations,* who proposed 
a classification of the gainfully occupied population accord- 
ing to the various branches of economic activity (agriculture, 
industry, public service, etc.) by individual occupations and 
by personal status (employers, wage-earners, persons work- 
ing on their own account, etc.). While urging the accept- 
ance of this classification with certain modifications, the Ad- 
visory Committee of the I.B.U.S. in its first meeting insisted 
on the need of ascertaining by way of general census and 
other means the educational background (type of schooling 
and diplomas received, etc.) of the population of productive 
age. It is evident that such additional information is essen- 
tial for purposeful educational and occupational planning. 
The body of statistical data thus established would not only 
facilitate a methodical and continuous study of the employ- 
ment market, both for intellectual workers and others, but 
would offer invaluable aids to the vocational counselor and 
those responsible for the educational systems of the various 
countries, their types of schools and their curricula. 

No account of the work of the I.B.U.S. would be com- 
plete without a mention of the national agencies which owe 
their existence to the initiative of the Paris Bureau or which 
have greatly benefited by their collaboration with the I.B.U.S. 
Government agencies or semiofhicial organizations working 
along the lines proposed by the I.B.U.S. were set up in 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Hungary, and Poland. In many 
more countries such as Canada, Switzerland, Poland, Fin- 
land, Bulgaria, and Rumania, special efforts have been made 
within the framework of the existing national departments 


* Statistics of the Gainfully-Occupied Population, Definitions and Classifica- 
tions, “Studies and Reports on Statistical Methods No. 1,” League of Nations 
(Official No. C.226.M.128), 1938, II.A. 
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of statistics to meet the problems which led to the creation 
of the I.B.U.S. During the period preceding the new Arma- 
geddon the Bureau began to extend its efforts to various 
Latin American countries. Achievement was near, lasting, 
and constructive—consummation of a successful experiment 
in international cooperation. 


* * * * 


At the time of writing, the future of the International Bu- 
reau of University Statistics is in jeopardy. Its activities 
may have to be suspended for the duration of the hostilities 
unless some way can be found to safeguard the continued 
operation of the League of Nations in the technical and ad- 
ministrative field. It has been suggested by one of the lead- 
ing scholars of international affairs’ that the League should 
be neutralized by the temporary withdrawal of all the bel- 
ligerent nations which would enable the forty-odd neutral 
members of the League to continue and even to expand its 
nonpolitical activities. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
constructive proposals made since the outbreak of the war 
and might inter alia assure the continued existence of the 
I.B.U.S. Failing such a solution it might prove feasible for 
some semioficial agency or even private organization in a 
neutral country to assume temporarily responsibility for the 
continued operation of the Bureau. Whatever solution may 
be found, it would seem that this country should have a defi- 
nite stake in it. 

The United States has so far been spared the scourge of 
graduate unemployment. We have heard a good deal about 
overcrowded professions and the difficulties of college grad- 
uates in securing adequate work. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the situation is still under control and recent reports 
of college vocational offices are encouraging. Yet there is 
no cause for complacency. There is every indication that 
with falling birth rates and smaller families parents will 


®°“Work for the League,” letter by Arnold Wolfers to the Editor of the 
New York Times, September 17, 1939. 
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find it easier to offer their children the real or supposed ad- 
vantages of a higher education. They will send them to col- 
lege in order to assure them of an improved social and eco- 
nomic status. During the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Charles H. Judd pointed out that 
“we are educating 90 per cent of the graduates of our sec- 
ondary schools for white-collar jobs, and we know today 
there aren’t enough jobs to go around for that 90 per cent.”’ 
This situation is bad enough even though the majority of 
these graduates will be satisfied with some minor position in 
the social and economic hierarchy. Besides, while there are 
ample grounds for criticizing American high schools, they 
dismiss their graduates perhaps unformed but not malformed 
and at an adaptable age which enables them to adjust them- 
selves to the kind of work which may be available for them. 
The situation will be far more serious when the institutions 
of higher learning are crowded not by 15 per cent of the 
youth of college age but by 30 or 40 per cent of the ages 
from 18 to 24. They will undergo a costly training, often 
highly specialized, in the hope of attaining wealth and posi- 
tion. They are bound to be sadly disappointed. What 
then? Europe has shown what is likely to follow. Frus- 
trated in their hopes and desires, the graduates in vain search 
of work will turn against a society which refuses them what 
they consider the good things of life. Thanks to the educa- 
tional advantages they have had they will become the spear- 
head of every revolutionary movement which promises them 
work. And they are likely to find fertile ground particularly 
in the lower middle class just as they did in Germany, where 
Hitler represents those of the German masses who turned 
against education and intellectual endeavor when they dis- 
covered that higher education did not assure their children 
material success and a rise in the social scale. They rejected 
reason for force, and the story may be repeated over here. 

Seen from this angle, the outlook for the institutions of 
higher learning and their graduates and all that it means for 
the stability of American society would be ominous were it 
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not for the fact that this country is gradually awakening to 
the need of educational planning for occupational ends. The 
work of such agencies as the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, the American Youth Commission, the National Occu- 
pational Conference, and others is beginning to bear fruit. 
The establishment of the National Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service within the Office of Education and the 
plans for the creation of an Occupational Outlook Service 
within the Bureau of Labor Statistics are steps in the right 
direction. It is significant, however, that in the discussions 
preceding the realization of these projects hardly any men- 
tion has been made of the specific problems conducive to and 
inherent in graduate unemployment. The discussions have 
centered on unemployment of youth in general, on educa- 
tional and vocational guidance on all levels, on occupational 
planning for all types of human labor. Up to a point this 
is perfectly legitimate even from the point of view of those 
particularly interested in the fate of the products of higher 
education. The demand within any one occupation is often 
contingent upon the conditions prevailing in other occupa- 
tional groups. Educational planning and occupational guid- 
ance must, therefore, wherever possible, be based upon an 
understanding of all sectors of the labor market and its needs. 
Three things, however, are easily overlooked. First, it does 
not seem to be fully realized how urgent it is to devote spe- 
cial attention to the economic position of college and univer- 
sity graduates, who when unemployed constitute a much more 
dangerous element to the peace of society than the rank and 
file of unemployed. Besides, if serious graduate unemploy- 
ment four to eight years hence is to be warded off, if much 
futile waste of capital and energy expended on highly special- 
ized training is to be avoided steps have to be taken in the 
near future. Second, the methods used to ascertain future 
demands in a large number of professions differ substantially 
from methods projected for the observation of the general 
labor market. Thus indices of production and employment 
and their interrelationship, which are of paramount impor- 
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tance for an understanding of the market for industrial labor 
are, as has been pointed out by William H. Stead,’ of little 
value in forecasting the demand for professional services. 
Third, the experiences in Europe and elsewhere have demon- 
strated that workable forecasts of probable demands at least 
in the highly developed professions requiring a long period 
of specialized training are perfectly feasible. That it is feas- 
ible within reasonable limits in this country also has been 
proved by the medical professions. 

For all these reasons it appears both desirable and possi- 
ble to take action without waiting for the day—probably re- 
mote in view of the magnitude of the tasks assumed by them 
—when the Occupational Outlook Service of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or the Office of Education and its National 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service will be in a 
position to assume full responsibility for the continuous eval- 
uation of the prospects in the market for intellectual labor. 
As matters stand at present, the most practical approach 
would be to work for the establishment of a small research 
and information center which would be attached to one of 
the great educational agencies such as the American Council 
on Education. It might function under a special committee 
with some such name as the “National Committee on Grad- 
uate Employment.” Membership in such a committee should 
be confined to experts—educators, statisticians, economists, 
and sociologists—who would be selected by the sponsoring 
organization in cooperation with existing educational and 
professional organizations. The committee would be ex- 
pected to work in closest possible cooperation with the gov- 
ernment agencies most directly concerned, in one of which it 
might eventually become absorbed. 

While acting as the representative of the International Bu- 
reau of University Statistics in this country, such a committee 
would serve as a channel through which the experiences of 


* William H. Stead, “Data for Forecasting Occupational Demand,” Occupa- 
tions, April 1939, pp. 602-8. 
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other countries would be made available to the American pub- 
lic. It would work for the improvement of educational and 
professional statistics with a view to facilitating a continuous 
observation of the market for college and university grad- 
uates. One of its major tasks would be to arrive at a grad- 
ual adjustment of methods of forecasting found workable in 
other countries to suit them to the specific structure of the 
American educational system and the American market for 
intellectual labor. 

All these are considerations which concern immediate 
American interests. But that is not all. If we look again 
at the world at large we find that this country, at least for 
the time being, is one of the few larger islands of sanity in a 
sea of unreason agitated by primitive urges. It is one of 
the few countries in which rational planning is still possible, 
perhaps the only large country in the world still able to up- 
hold the ideal of international intellectual cooperation, which 
as has been pointed out is one of the chief prerequisites for 
the establishment of a lasting peace. For some time to come 
it will be America’s glory and burden to be almost alone in 
furthering this ideal. Is it therefore asking too much to 
suggest that this country should take over some of the func- 
tions of the International Bureau of University Statistics, 
which at best is likely to be able to continue its constructive 
work only under considerable difficulties ? 

More specifically, this country might become an important 
agent in helping to extend the work of the Bureau to Latin 
American Republics. Thus some of the vague feeling of 
friendliness toward Latin America prevailing in the United 
States might be translated into effective collaboration. Sev- 
eral of these Latin American countries are beset by the very 
problems which the I.B.U.S. was set up to attack. There is 
much unemployment in the professions in Latin America 
largely due to lack of educational and occupational planning, 
which has led to an oversupply of graduates in some fields 
while there is a lack of qualified workers in others. Already 
the discontent of some of the unemployed graduates is used 
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as a wedge by the wide-awake propaganda agents of the dif- 
ferent brands of totalitarianism. If this country could help to 
provide qualified, expert counsel for the study of these prob- 
lems and the establishment of national centers of professional 
documentation, it could render a real service to the Latin 
American Republics and incidentally help to eliminate cer- 
tain threats to its good neighbor policy. 

Whether or not these specific suggestions will prove work- 
able, it is essential both from an international point of view 
and in the interest of this country that the educational and 
professional world in America take cognizance of the work 
of the International Bureau of University Statistics and col- 
laborate in its constructive efforts. 











The Effect of the World War 
1914-18 on 


American Colleges and Universities 
By SAMUEL P. CAPEN 


EFORE the severance of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many in 1917 the influence on the colleges of the war 
in Europe was less material than moral. The rise in 

prices in the period preceding America’s entrance into the 
war caused the usual difficulties associated with that phenome- 
non. These were not so serious as to constitute an emergency. 
In the latter part of the period scientists began to be drawn 
off from the universities for new special services that were 
being organized as preparedness devices. I do not recall that 
the inroads made on university staffs were very great, and | 
doubt if there is any statistical record of the movement. From 
some universities considerable numbers of students withdrew 
to serve as volunteers in the armed forces of the Allies or in 
ambulance units. I do not remember that the losses in enroll- 
ment from this source constituted a serious situation. 

Almost from the beginning college communities sympathized 
with the Allies. In many institutions formal discussions of the 
events and issues of the war were introduced—often in con- 
nection with regularly established courses. As time went on 
many college officers constituted themselves public advocates 
of the Allies’ cause. Long before America’s entry into the 
war many of them were convinced that our participation was 
both desirable and inevitable. For at least a year before the 
declaration of war by the United States a few farsighted uni- 
versity officers had begun to study the appropriate role of the 
colleges when America should finally become a combatant. 
But no agency representing the universities, or in direct con- 
tact with them, had worked out a plan. 
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In the summer of 1916 Congress passed the National De- 
fense Act. This act authorized the establishment of units of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps in all colleges mustering 
one hundred able-bodied students. Somewhat less than one 
hundred units of the R.O.T.C. had been established up to the 
entrance of the United States into the war. 

In the autumn of 1916 Congress created the Council of 
National Defense. Associated with the Council was an ad- 
visory commission of seven civilians. The commission repre- 
sented the fields of transportation, munitions, supplies, raw 
materials, labor, engineering, and medicine. Except as educa- 
tion was involved in the spheres of investigation of the com- 
missioners for engineering and for medicine, it did not origi- 
nally come within the purview of the Council of National 
Defense. Shortly after the entry of the United States, how- 
ever, the Commissioner for Engineering was authorized to 
include within the scope of his investigations the possible con- 
tributions of educational institutions to the prosecution of the 
war. He became by title Commissioner for Engineering and 
Education. 

The National Research Council was established by the 
National Academy of Sciences in the summer of 1916, and 
it became the Academy’s arm for attacking the research 
problems connected with the war. 

After the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany 
but before the entrance of the United States into war a 
group of universities and colleges cooperated in the establish- 
ment of the Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau. The Bureau 
undertook to identify and recommend to government officers 
university experts qualified to perform various tasks in both 
the military and nonmilitary services. 

In April 1917 apparently no responsible government agency 
or officer had estimated the indispensability of the higher edu- 
cational establishment in the conduct of a long war. There 
was no provision for maintaining the continuity of educational 
institutions for the preparation of technically trained men. 
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No plans existed for the use of highly expert teachers in the 
special services, military and nonmilitary. No forecast had 
been made of the needs of officer personnel and the best 
agencies for supplying such personnel. No arrangements had 
been made by the army itself for recruiting the necessary 
number of technicians for military service. No method had 
been outlined for mobilizing the research facilities of uni- 
versities. A still more serious handicap to the effective prose- 
cution of the war in its early stages was the lack of any govern- 
ment agency charged with the task of advising and directing 
the colleges and coordinating their efforts and contributions. 
The War Department made specific requests of the colleges 
for assistance of a very limited nature. It had not conceived 
of them as part of the mobilization machinery of the country 
and was not equipped to direct them. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior was in the main a 
reporting agency. In the early days of the war it had no 
connection with either the military departments or the offices 
charged with mobilizing material resources. 

Upon the colleges the immediate effect of America’s decla- 
ration of war was very serious. There was a rush of students 
to enlist. Committees of Congress began at once to work on 
the Selective Service Act. The first indications were that the 
draft would gather up all young men indiscriminately, with- 
out reference to their availability for special services and 
without regard for the future needs of the country for a con- 
tinuous supply of technically trained people. It looked, in 
other words, as if the United States would make the same 
mistake which the allied nations had made in destroying the 
reservoirs for the production of experts, and in the reckless 
waste of irreplaceable talent. College and university officers 
began to haunt Washington and to make the rounds of gov- 
ernment offices in the hope that they might discover the gov- 
ernment’s intention with respect to the colleges; in some in- 
stances also, in the hope that they might bring to the attention 
of the authorities in charge of war operations their beliefs 
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regarding the most useful employment of the institutions of 
higher education. 

The situation was such that the Commissioner for Engi- 
neering and Education of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense called a meeting of the officers 
of the principal national associations of colleges and univer- 
sities and of the heads of a number of institutions. The 
conference was held on May 5, 1917, and addressed itself 
to the two questions: (1) How the colleges could best serve 
the government in the emergency, (2) How a medium of 
communication could be established between the government 
and the higher institutions. With regard to the latter ques- 
tion the conference recommended that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the States Relations Service should jointly serve as 
agencies of communication. It also set up a committee to be 
attached to the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, a committee made up of presidents and deans 
of colleges and universities. 

Neither the Bureau of Education nor the committee at- 
tached to the Council of National Defense proved able to 
perform the functions expected of them. War activities rami- 
fied at once in scores of different directions. It was almost 
impossible to keep up with them. Many of them made re- 
quests of the colleges for service and for expert personnel. 
The effort to keep the draft democratic, to show no special 
favors to any group, operated to decimate the student bodies 
of the technical divisions of universities. The greatest alarm 
was felt concerning the adequacy of the supply of engineers 
and engineering students. Not only did the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the Council of National Defense (through its com- 
mittee of university officers) seek to induce the War Depart- 
ment to apply a corrective, but the engineering societies also 
took a hand in the campaign to preserve a supply of engineers. 
A special committee representing the engineering schools and 
representing the national societies worked for weeks in an 
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effort to get the War Department to see that the engineering 
schools must be an essential element in the recruiting and 
training of the military forces. This committee also turned 
up the fact that men with lower grades of technical skill would 
be needed for the army in much greater numbers than could 
be produced by the normal operations of the draft. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education was estab- 
lished during the summer of 1917 and immediately offered its 
services as an agency to provide training for technicians and 
artisans in the army. The Vocational Board was not organ- 
ized for service of this sort, however, and its attempts to 
fill the army’s needs were altogether inadequate. 

In the early months of the war there was no agency in the 
War Department which had considered the problem of classi- 
fying military personnel and skilled enlisted men to facilitate 
their assignment to appropriate activities. The colleges and 
universities through their committees had nothing to do with 
the establishment of the Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel in the army. The creation of that agency which was 
indispensable to the operations of the army was due chiefly 
to the individual efforts of Walter Dill Scott and a group of 
his associates in psychology. That committee, however, soon 
furnished the War Department with convincing evidence of 
the need for utilizing the educational facilities of the country 
in the training of practically all groups of persons for special 
military services. 

For seven months after the declaration of war little if any 
progress was made toward the coordination of the higher 
institutional establishment with the activities of the govern- 
ment charged with the prosecution of the war. College ofh- 
cers continued to receive bewildering and contradictory in- 
structions from different government offices. The informa- 
tion services of the Bureau of Education and the States Rela- 
tions Service of the Department of Agriculture proved an 
inadequate guide to institutional policies. Committees worked 
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at a single problem, solved it or found it insoluble, and dis- 
banded. Meanwhile student bodies melted away. Losses of 
40 per cent in enrollments and even higher began to be re- 
ported by the autumn of 1917. Instructors entered the mili- 
tary service or were drawn off for nonmilitary activities. As 
far as the responsible officers of colleges and universities could 
see, their institutions were being disregarded by the govern- 
ment departments. There was no evidence of the formula- 
tion of a government policy for the use of the universities. 
In January 1918, therefore, delegates of all of the principal 
national associations of higher institutions met and established 
the Emergency Council on Education, later called the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Council set up an office in 
Washington and kept in daily contact with the operating 
services. 

The effect of all of these activities finally led to the estab- 
lishment in the War Department in February 1918 of the 
Committee on Education and Special Training. Almost from 
the start this committee became the official link between the 
government and the colleges and universities. The committee 
was composed of three officers of the army. Attached to it 
was an advisory board of seven civilians representing educa- 
tional interests. The committee and its advisory board held 
daily joint meetings and came to be the directing and advising 
agency of all war-time activities of the higher institutions. 

The committee found that its first obligation was to arrange 
for the training of the lower grade technicians and skilled 
mechanics. It was estimated that 100,000 mechanics would 
be needed by September 1, 1918. The committee therefore 
established what were known as the National Army Training 
Detachments in 147 centers, most of them in connection with 
engineering schools. These centers were under military direc- 
tion. Instruction was given to selected enlisted men in a great 
variety of trades used in the army through the medium of 
intensive short courses. By the time of the signing of the 
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Armistice the committee had delivered 130,000 trained tech- 
nicians to the military services. 

An element in the training of these soldiers was the War 
Aims Course. It grew out of the questions concerning the 
purposes and issues of the war which were asked by the 
soldiers in the first weeks of the enterprise. It was a short 
course designed to cover the historical background of the war 
and to inform the soldier concerning the different purposes of 
the belligerents. It was administered by a group of scholars, 
chiefly in the field of the social sciences, who worked directly 
under the Committee on Education and Special Training. 

In spite of the use of engineering schools by the National 
Army Training Detachments the disintegration of the colleges 
continued. At the same time it became clear that the army 
would need a far larger number of officers than had been an- 
ticipated and a continuous supply of new officer personnel. 
Consequently the Students Army Training Corps was estab- 
lished. The S. A. T. C. was set up for the double purpose of 
preserving the university establishment and of delivering an 
adequate supply of officers to the army. It was organized 
and directed by the Committee on Education and Special 
Training, and units were established in most of the colleges 
of the country. The members of the Corps were already 
enlisted in the service. During the brief period of its exist- 
ence it enrolled more than 140,000 men. It was demobilized 
before the end of 1918. 

An important element in the Student Army Training Corps 
was the War Issues Course. This was the normal evolution 
of the War Aims Course conducted in the National Army 
Training Detachments, though it was much more extensive 
in scope. The materials used were addressed to persons ac- 
customed to using books and familiar with the scientific 
method. It was perhaps the only phase of the work of the 
S. A. T. C. which had any lasting effect upon institutions of 
higher education. 

It seems to me that the principal lesson of the experiences 
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of 1917 is that the scientific and educational forces of the 
country should not again be caught unprepared and unorgan- 
ized. Seven precious months were wasted in efforts to estab- 
lish a rational policy for the conservation and effective use of 
scientific personnel and equipment. If the United States is 
drawn into another war the scientific and educational world 
is now better prepared to bring its views and its experience 
to bear upon governmental agencies. We have the National 
Research Council and the American Council on Education. 
But in my judgment we shall need something more than coor- 
dinating agencies inside the field of education and science. 
Arrangements should be made in advance of hostilities for 
coordinating the educational establishments with the agencies 
of the government concerned in waging a war. 


Epiror’s Note. Mindful of the fact that the American Council on 
Education grew out of the World War, 1914-18, President Zook 
brought before the Problems and Plans Committee and the Executive 
Committee of the Council at their last meeting in October 1939, plans 
for services which the Council might render to American education 
and to the federal government in connection with the present wars and 
their possible dangers to the United States and to American institutions. 

Since both committees favored action, Dr. Zook asked the General 
Education Board for a sum of money to make possible an exploratory 
study of the present emergency situation. Upon receipt of a grant of 
$3,500, he engaged Francis J. Brown, professor of sociology in New 
York University to carry on the study. 

Dr. Brown began his work in November. He has interviewed many 
people in various branches of the federal government and elsewhere and 
has held two conferences of educational leaders, one in Washington and 
one in New York. These will result in plans for action by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, together with suggested programs for Ameri- 
can education and for the federal government in relation to education, 
plans which will shortly be announced to members of the Council and 
to others. 

Naturally Dr. Brown and those who have been working with him 
are interested in what happened to higher education in 1917. What 
were some of the fumblings, some of the mistakes of that time which 
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should be kept in mind as we plan now for possible contingencies? 
From Chancellor Samuel P. Capen we have an illuminating answer. 
As specialist in higher education in the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1914-19, he not only saw at first hand the mistakes that were made 
in planning, but as war got under way he helped to correct them as 
secretary of the Commission on Education of the Council of National 
Defense in 1917, and as a member of the Advisory Board of the War 
Department, Committee on Education and Special Training, 1918-19. 

The statement from Dr. Capen was originally prepared for the Science 
Committee of the National Resources Planning Board and is made avail- 
able to THe EpucaATIONAL Recorp by Charles H. Judd, the secretary 
of that committee. 
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The Tide of Youth 


By RUFUS D. SMITH 


HE American public is greatly concerned with the 
problems of youth. Deep depression has coincided with 
the crest of a tidal wave of youth to bring economic 
frustration and unemployment to millions of young people. 
Although nothing must be left undone to meet the emergency, 
it is well to keep in mind at the very moment when the out- 
look appears darkest, that underlying social forces may be at 
work to bring youth into quieter waters. Population statis- 
tics indicate that this crest of numbers will pass on; that in 
a decade it will reach early middle age, and finally result in a 
gigantic problem of old age dependency. So quickly has the 
population trend changed that there are fewer children now 
under fifteen years of age than at any time in forty years. 
With such a startling reversal of trends due to reach the col- 
leges and universities during the next decade, college adminis- 
trators must begin to think of the future, of 1950, since the 
top of the population wave is beginning to wash into the upper 
levels of American education. Before discussing the effects of 
these changes, however, it will be helpful to have a bird’s-eye 
view of their general direction. 


CHANGING POPULATION TRENDS 


The 1930 census gave warning of imminent changes, and 
the 1940 census will supply the details of a startling reversal 
of three hundred years of American social history. Because of 
a declining birth rate and few immigrants, the aggregate 
of increase has dropped from between 1,700,000 and 
1,800,000 annually from 1920 to 1930 to between 800,000 
and 900,000 at the present time. The percentage of increase 
from 1920 to 1930 was 16 per cent; from 1930 to 1940, 7.1 
per cent; estimates figure 5 per cent from 1940 to 1950, and 
2.2 per cent from 1950 to 1960. The downward movement 
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began in 1921, was accelerated by the Immigration Quota 
Act, and further aggravated by the depression. A pick-up in 
postponed marriages due to present improved industrial con- 
ditions has combined with the peak of numbers now entering 
the marriageable years to keep the total of births steady for 
a few years or even to increase it slightly; but once the smaller 
numbers under 18 reach these ages, a further decline can be 
expected. Any further prolongation of the period of school- 
ing for a large percentage of American youth will add another 
social force accelerating the decline. That there is little hope 
of a reversal of this downward trend is strikingly stated by 
Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 


Vast social changes already impressed on the lives of average Ameri- 
can women by the trend will be accelerated during the next generation, 
when population will have become stationary and then, by all indica- 
tions, begun to recede. . . . The entire philosophy of the nation is 
focused in the opposite direction, and even if such were not the case, a 
reversal of the trend is exceedingly difficult. 


DANGERS IN NATIONAL GENERALIZATIONS 


The figures for the nation as a whole may be very mislead- 
ing in gauging the effects of declining population on particular 
institutions since most of our colleges and universities are very 
local in character. Princeton, generally regarded as a national 
institution, draws 63 per cent of its enrollment from New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Harvard takes 42 per 
cent from Massachusetts. With the exception of a handful of 
institutions, enrollments throughout America are drawn from 
very restricted areas. This greatly simplifies discussion of any 
One institution but complicates the making of any general 
statement as to the probable effects of population trends on 
American educational institutions. 

Even in the discussion of population effects in any one area, 
difficulties arise. For instance, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has such a national appeal, with selected student 
body, high tuition rate, and large endowment that it can 
ignore population trends. However, Northeastern Univer- 
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sity, although located in the same territory (but with no gravy 
on its potatoes), cannot afford to do this because its future is 
directly dependent upon the population of the immediate 
vicinity. But favored institutions like M.I.T. cannot alto- 
gether escape the effects of population trends. Their finan- 
cial difficulties have been analyzed adequately by President 
Hutchins of Chicago, who failed to point out, however, that 
refunding operations and low returns on investments are 
closely related to population trends. Opportunities which 
will attract investment by private capital have for some time 
been falling short of the volume of savings available, a situa- 
tion which may be traced in large part to the slowing up of 
population increase. The better endowed private institutions 
find themselves, therefore, caught in a mesh of economic and 
financial forces which partially grow out of fundamental pop- 
ulation trends; while their less fortunate sisters fear direct 
losses in tuition arising out of the possibility of declining 
enrollments. 

No one generalization will apply, therefore, to the nation 
as a whole or even to all the institutions within a limited re- 
gion, since they vary widely in size, in admissions selectivity, 
in endowments, and in organization. It becomes necessary 
to break up the national population picture into some of its 
component parts. 


GEOGRAPHY 


In 1930 some 55 per cent of the nation’s natural increase 
came from three regions, the Southeast, the Southwest, and 
the mountainous Northwest, although these contained only 
about one-third of the total population. The Northeast, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the West north of the Ohio, and 
the Pacific Coast, comprising together two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, accounted for only 45 per cent 
of the excess." A much wider disparity between these regional 


*Educational Policies Commission: The Effect of Population Changes on 
American Education (Washington, D. C. National Education Association, 1938). 
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groups will be indicated by the census of 1940. The acces- 
sion by North Carolina to the natural increase of population 
in the United States equalled the combined contributions of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, although in 
1930 the population of the latter states was more than twice 
as great. If the other forty-seven states of the nation bred at 
the North Carolina rate, 700,000 more babies would be born 
annually in the United States. 

But major developments are taking place in North Carolina 
to bring this state in line with the immigrant, industrial cen- 
ters of the East. Within the last few years some sixty-two 
state-sponsored birth control clinics have been spotted through- 
out the state so that no resident lives more than fifty miles 
from such a center—and North Carolina has excellent roads. 
South Carolina has recently launched a parallel program, and 
Georgia is considering one. If the North Carolina example is 
followed throughout regions of high fertility, these will be 
brought in line with those in low fertility areas.’ 


URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 


Birth rates in cities are much lower than those of rural 
areas. In 1930 the number of children under five per 1,000 
women 15 to 45 was only about half as large in cities over 
100,000 as among farm groups of similar ages. Births in cities 
over 100,000 lack some 20 per cent to 30 per cent of being 
sufficient to maintain the present populations; only three cities 
of this size in 1930, according to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, had a birth rate sufficiently high to do this. It seems 
likely that the long-time trend from the farm to the city will 
continue, thus bringing a larger percentage of people within 
the marriageable years under the urban small-family philoso- 
phy; also that the higher birth rates of rural and low income 
groups will decrease as the example of the middle class spreads 
to them. 





*Don Wharton, “Birth Control: The Case for the State,” Atlantic Monthly 
(October 1939). 
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Suburban growth seems destined to increase at the expense 
of urban centers. Queens Borough in the New York area is 
an excellent example of the movement. Statistics show that 
Manhattan declined 25 per cent from 1920 to 1930; the cen- 
tral area of Chicago, 24 per cent; and Pittsburgh, 7 per cent. 
This trend outward has been going on during the decade 1930 
to 1940, and will undoubtedly continue during the next decade. 

AGE TRENDS 

Consideration of age groups is vital to the question of en- 
rollments. In the period, 1935 to 1975, the number of those 
between 45 and 65 will increase by 69 per cent while the num- 
bers over 65 will grow from 7,500,000 to 22,000,000 by 
1980. The number of people over 50 will increase more in 
the next twenty years than the total increase of population. 
The average age of the American people is rising constantly 
as population approaches stabilization and the birth rate de- 
clines. “A nation,” points out Louis I. Dublin, ‘“com- 
posed largely of middle-aged and elderly people (because the 
average age of Americans is gradually rising) and unduly 
weighted with elderly women, will be quite different in its 
tempo from one containing a majority of young males.” 

QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF POPULATION 

Possibly more important to colleges than the quantity of 
population will be its qualitative changes. On what social 
levels are the greatest gains and losses taking place? Which 
social groups are productive, which unproductive? Will pop- 
ulation trends carry the nation downward in quality? The 
Educational Policies Commission in its pamphlet on The 
Effects of Population Changes on American Education gives 
us a rather pessimistic picture of the future in this respect. 
It makes statistically evident the fact that births are more 
frequent in the low economic bracket. In the poorest areas of 
the United States—that is, in certain rural sections farthest 
removed from the educational and cultural influences we think 
of in connection with social progress—the present reproduc- 
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ing rate is as much as 77 per cent above that necessary to 
replace the population in those areas. On the other hand, 
there is hardly an urban group enjoying educational advan- 
tages and superior occupational ratings which is replacing 
itself from one generation to the next, and in these areas 
where the standard of living is the highest there is a large 
deficit. 

Projected over a period of several generations, the contrast 
between these two extremes will have a serious and far-reach- 
ing effect on the population. 


POPULATION MOVEMENT LIKE A TIDE 


The infinite complexities of the population trends are clearly 
evident in the foregoing material. Population trends may be 
compared to a tide. In some places the movement of expan- 
sion has reached high tide; in a few it is already on the ebb; 
in the Southwest it still comes in but at a slackening pace. In 
some regions the change from high to low will be very mod- 
erate; in others it will resemble the tide at St. John’s, New 
Brunswick. The enrollment tide has been running out in the 
elementary grades for several years; it is near flood in the high 
schools; colleges and universities are still uncertain as to the 
turn of the tide, since a few years will intervene before high 
tide. The force of the tide in its time element varies geograph- 
ically; it varies qualitatively; it varies according to the con- 
centration of population. Yet it is clear that institutions of 
higher learning in a few years will dip into a diminishing 
reservoir of high school graduates, for now there are some 
1,700,000 fewer boys and girls in the elementary schools of 
the United States. 


THe REGENTs’ INQuIRY OF NEw YorK 


Before discussing the effects of these population trends on 
institutions of higher learning it might be well to glimpse their 
effects on elementary and secondary school enrollments in a 
local situation. The Regents’ Inquiry in its volume entitled 
School and Community outlines these trends: 
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There is reason to believe that in 1950 the population of New York 


City will be at the 1940 level, and that in 1960 it will be somewhat 
below what it was in 1950. 


The number of children entering the first grade of the public schools 
of New York City reached an all-time high in 1927, when it was 
110,441. By 1938, the number had decreased to 75,370, a loss of about 
one-third. It is very likely that by 1942 the number entering school 
will have decreased to one-half of what it was in 1927 because of the 
further decrease in births during 1931-1936. 

Secondary schools have shown a continuous increase. The rate of 
growth, however, has slowed down. The enrollment of the first year 
of high school began to decline in 1935-36. It is likely that in the 
very near future, the enrollment in secondary schools will reach its 
peak and foliow a pattern similar to that of the elementary schools. 


Neither private nor public institutions of higher education 
will escape the financial and educational impact of these popu- 
lation changes. Because the urban institutions face the heaviest 
losses in the numbers of youth and since it is so difficult to 
generalize for American institutions as a group, the discussions 
will be confined largely to the urban university and college. 


Tue PossiBiILiIry OF ENROLLMENT LOSSES 


The first question inevitably asked is, to what extent can 
high school losses be overcome? This leads to another ques- 
tion: will a greater percentage of high school graduates go to 
college? Many educators assume without question that this 
is going to happen, and it must be said that there are many 
pieces of supporting evidence to bolster their hopes, even 
though any rapid advance in this direction will automatically 
bring about a greater decline in the number of births. But 
there are many difficulties in the way of a larger percentage 
of high school graduates moving on to college in urban cen- 
ters. In the first place, these institutions compared to others 
face the heaviest decline in the numbers of children under 18 
years of age. In the second place, urban colleges now admit 
the highest percentage in America of eligible high school grad- 
uates; and this eligible material is now at a maximum in New 
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York due to compulsory school laws which carry most of the 
available school population through the secondary schools. 

Fred J. Kelly, chief of the Division of Higher Education 
of the Office of Education, mentions another difficulty. He 
points out that although the increase in college enrollments 
has been marked, the percentage of high school graduates 
entering college since 1900 has decreased; in 1900, it was 1 
college student to 2.2 secondary school students; in 1910, it 
was | to 3.8; in 1920, 1 to 4.2; and in 1934, it was 1 to 5.8.° 
Since it has been the vast increase in high school enrollments 
that has carried college numbers forward, will the colleges be 
able to hold their own once secondary enrollments decline? It 
would appear as if part of the loss in high school enrollments 
would find its way to the undergraduate divisions. 


A GREATER DEMAND FOR ADVANCED WoRK 


On the other hand, undergraduate losses may be offset in 
part by an increased enrollment in advanced, evening, continu- 
ation, and graduate work. The generation now passing into 
the twenties, because of its peak numbers and its dispropor- 
tion to other age levels, confronts more competitive and occu- 
pational difficulties than any other generation in American 
history. There is also a constant trend in the direction of 
higher professional standards. A recent example is the de- 
cision of the Board of Regents of New York to require five 
years of academic preparation for secondary school teaching. 
Advanced, continuation, and graduate study should be in 
greater demand for another ten years. Columbia University 
reports an increasing percentage of its undergraduate enroll- 
ment moving on into graduate study, and New York Univer- 
sity notes the same tendency. Urban institutions, with their 
highly diversified curricula and their flexibility of organiza- 
tion, are much better equipped to meet this demand than 
other types of colleges and universities. There is, however, 


*Fred J. Kelly, “Statistics of Higher Education,” School Life, October, 1936, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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a fly in the ointment; advanced work is more expensive than 
that in the undergraduate divisions. 

President Conant of Harvard University points out a seri- 
ous danger in such a development: * 


An institution of higher education cannot light-heartedly open the 
doors of a new school or department offering professional or vocational 
training without weighing carefully the possibility that there will be 
a large number of unemployed graduates. It is easy to say that another 
year or two of schooling is as desirable as a year or two of partial unem- 
ployment. As far as university instruction is concerned, | challenge 
this point of view. I doubt if society can make a graver mistake than 
to provide advanced higher education of a specialized nature for men 
and women who are unable subsequently to use this training. Quite 
apart from economic considerations; the existence of any large number 
of highly educated individuals whose ambitions have been frustrated is 
unhealthy for any nation. The problem of unemployment in the 
learned professions is likely to become more acute in this country as 
the relative proportion of adults in the population increases. 


THE STUDENTS’ ABILITY TO PAY 


In so far as the privately endowed urban institutions are 
concerned, their ability to attract more students or to dig 
deeper into high school material will depend upon the capacity 
of students to pay their way. College students numbering 
330,000 are now receiving $38,000,000 in scholarships, fel- 
lowships, grants-in-aid, loans, and other stipends. These mil- 
lions were supplemented in the fall of 1939 by the National 
Youth Administration to the extent of $13,971,155 appor- 
tioned among 130,000 students. Furthermore most colleges 
have developed high-powered recruiting methods so that the 
present enrollment in institutions of higher learning in Amer- 
ica is under considerable stimulation. If a higher percentage 
of private college enrollments is to come from lower income 
groups, administrators must discover ways and means to 
recruit them and to meet their financial needs. 





* James Bryant Conant, “The Future of Higher Education,” Harpers Mag- 
azine, Vol. 176, May 1933. 
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President Conant has a pertinent comment on this situa- 
tion: 

When we consider that probably less than 3 per cent of the families 
of this country receive an annual income of $5,000 or more, it is quite 
clear why competition occurs. The boy or girl who does not live at 
home and who will accept a scholarship of tuition, or less, must clearly 
have some resources, or be prepared to earn extra money. Can anyone 
believe that any large proportion of such youths come from families 
with a total income as low as $2,000? And yet 80 per cent of the 
families of the country probably receive no more than this amount. 
It is perfectly evident to me that at the college level, and at the ad- 
vanced professional-school stage, all the institutions of the country have 
been fishing in one small pond. ‘They have been concerned, by and 
large, with a competition for the most promising youths in the income- 
tax-paying group; and at least three-quarters, or more probably go per 
cent, of the youths of the country are not to be found within this class.* 


It would seem, therefore, that any great pressure for addi- 
tional opportunities for higher education would be applied to 
the public rather than the privately endowed institutions; in 
fact, the tax-supported institutions account for the lion’s share 
of enrollment growth during the past thirty years. In 1938 
more than one-third of the full-time students in accredited 
institutions were in 55 public institutions. 


COMPETITION FOR THE TAx DOLLAR 


But if called upon to meet such a demand, public institutions 
in urban areas will face a new obstacle, the ever-increasing 
competition for the tax dollar. Sentimentally, the school has 
stood first in the hearts of the American tax public, and finan- 
cial support for the public school has come easily. Of all 
taxes, school taxes have been the most cheerfully paid; but 
increasingly in the future, this sentiment will be shared with 
unemployment and old age taxes. From taxes which now total 
$18,000,000,000—constituting 20 per cent of our entire na- 
tional income, and equalling the whole of the income of the 
area west of the Mississippi—must come not only the support 


* Ibid. 
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of the school system but vast expenditures for chronic relief 
and a growing, staggering amount of old age dependency. 


Tue ELECTORATE’S INTEREST IN WILD SCHEMES 


In spite of these gigantic expenditures, to say nothing of 
mounting debt, a goodly share of the voters in two states, 
California and Ohio, supported amendments to their constitu- 
tions which were condemned unqualifiedly by the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy. The California 
proposal was nothing more than a plan to create wealth out 
of nothing. The amazing part of this is not that the plans 
were defeated, but that they commanded the support of such a 
large portion of the electorate, particularly since these amend- 
ments, if they had passed, would have bankrupted these states 
and made impossible the carrying on of other public services. 
At this moment, federal, state, and local governments are 
staging a tax fight over the provision of funds for relief in 
Toledo and Cleveland. Here are four straws indicating that 
competition for the tax dollar will grow keener as the propor- 
tion and numbers of youth decline, and middle age, unemploy- 
ment, and old age dependency move into the foreground. 

The effect of population trends on taxation and finance is of 
the most vital importance to municipal officials. It is improb- 
able that they will find a tax base much if any larger in the 
future. Bankruptcy will result if indiscriminate borrowing is 
continued with the expectation that a larger future population 
will foot the bill.° 

Youth, unemployment relief, and old age dependency con- 
stitute a three-sided tax problem. The population chart indi- 
cates, however, that youth, now a real problem, will become 
of less and less proportional importance, as its flood of num- 
bers passes on. As America’s major population maladjustment 
passes into middle and old age, the administrators’ ability to 
secure the schools’ share of the tax funds will become more 
and more difficult. Only a rising standard of living and a wider 





*R. Burr Smith, “Replanning for Depopulation,” National Municipal Review, 
October 1939. 
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diffusion of wealth will correct the situation, yet, as John T. 
Flynn has pointed out, per capita income in the United States 
has dropped from $665 in 1929 to $533 in 1937, with a total 
loss in national income of $13,000,000,000. Since any increase 
in numbers of youth and therefore in school enrollments will 
arise largely in the poorer sections of the country and among 
the lower-income groups, college and university administra- 
tors, both public and private, face financial obstacles of a 
most baffling nature in enlarging the future volume of college 
enrollments. 


QUANTITATIVE Must GivE Way TO QUALITATIVE 


In the future the quantitative tests must give way to quali- 
tative tests. What proporion of our high school population 
should receive our present type of college and university 
training? Are the right students now in college and, if not, 
how can financial arrangements be made to give them the 
opportunity ? 

FACULTY CONSIDERATIONS 


Faculty promotions, age groups, and salaries must be care- 
fully balanced, otherwise stagnation may take place and costs 
become prohibitive. From 1924 to 1933 the income from 
tuition and invested funds of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard College increased 85 per cent, but from 1933 to 
1939, only 3 per cent. The College, as a result, has a serious 
faculty dilemma: to advance the temporary faculty groups to 
permanent rank, originally thought possible, and at the same 
time to maintain salary standards would potentially unbal- 
ance the Harvard College budget by possibly as much as 
$1,000,000. Naturally, ways and means had to be found 
to bring such maladjustment within financial limitations. If 
Harvard with its tremendous financial resources is confronted 
with such difficulties, what of a multitude of urban institutions 
of lesser financial strength which have built likewise during 
the period of great expansion? * 





*“Personnel and Promotion at Harvard,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Nov. 
3, 1939. 
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Closely interrelated with faculty standards of salary is the 
problem of overexpansion of physical plants. Fixed invest- 
ments in unnecessary buildings and heavy overhead costs may 
make the future maintenance of faculty salary levels most 
dificult. Budgets should be kept flexible, and assets should 
be kept as liquid as possible. 


OccCUPATIONAL CHANGES 


Profound population changes are always reflected in major 
occupational disturbances, which means that curricula should 
be kept flexible. Teacher training is an excellent illustration. 
Schools of education and normal schools have had a phenom- 
enal growth; their curricula have been greatly diversified ; their 
enrollments expanded. But teacher placement opportunities are 
changing rapidly. Do losses of enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools point to dwindling opportunities for teach- 
ers? Are we approaching the time when only those thoroughly 
qualified and trained will be able to find positions and when 
promotions of those already in service will become less and 
less frequent? Must thousands who in the past have found 
their vocations in teaching turn to other professions, for ex- 
ample business and civil service? 

Endowments must be conserved. No longer should institu- 
tions attempt to carry every variety of goods on their academic 
shelves. The time is coming when sisterly but competing insti- 
tutions serving a common urban area must come together to 
marshal their cultural forces for cooperative effort, thus 
enlarging the effectiveness of their endowments and making 
financial balances easier. 

President Hutchins remarks: 


each endowed university still acts as though it were alone in 
the world, required to give every course and investigate every segment 
of every field. The reason for this is partly inertia—the fact that some- 


thing has been done is a reason for continuing to do it—and partly 
vanity.® 





"Robert Maynard Hutchins, “What Good are Endowments?” 


Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov. 11, 1939. 
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Institutions must be satisfied to forego the luxury of weak 
and expensive departmental developments and amalgamate 
their “deficits” with other institutions. Urban colleges and 
universities must center their efforts, which may be possibly the 
most constructive solution for survival in the new population 
day and age. Successful experiments in cooperative efforts are 
pointing the way already to better educational organization 
in Atlanta, Nashville, Durham and Baltimore. Through such 
cooperation, students can be exchanged in small and expensive 
courses; joint library facilities arranged; duplicating, overlap- 
ping and deficit-producing activities avoided. Urban agencies 
confronted with the present-day enrollment trends and low- 
ered endowment income may be forced into cooperative, edu- 
cational centers. A. R. Mann, vice president of the General 
Education Board, told the Southern University Conference a 
few weeks ago that the survival of the isolated small college 
may be greatly altered by bringing it with others into a larger 
community of scholars. The difficulties of these small institu- 
tions with their narrow and rigid curricula will undoubtedly 
increase considerably in the decade of rapid change just ahead. 


THE DANGERS OF COMPETITION 


Those in charge of tax-supported public programs of higher 
education have also a heavy responsibility in view of these 
population trends. By unwise expansion of tax-supported in- 
stitutions they may undermine the vast investment of money 
and self-sacrificing energy put into private institutions at a 
time when tax burdens are back-breaking and enrollments face 
possible decline. —The Board of Regents of New York State 
has shown a deep understanding of this possibility and with 
great wisdom has prevented undue encroachment upon private 
college investments. The Board of Higher Education in New 
York City, before embarking too deeply on a program of ex- 
pensive graduate work, might find it profitable to survey these 
fields in cooperation with the large private universities of the 
New York area, which already have excellently staffed grad- 
uate divisions which they are carrying at a deficit. In view 
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of the difficulties ahead for both public and private agencies, 
duplicating efforts should be avoided in this expensive area 
of higher education. Similar conditions will confront other 
urban regions within the next decade. 


A BAFFLING AND CHALLENGING DECADE 


The urban university, because the loss in numbers is greatest 
in the large cities, will be at the center of this major revolu- 
tion in population trends. It must meet a number of most 
baffling and challenging problems. College and university 
administrators will, by 1950, undoubtedly agree with this 
prediction of Sir William Beveridge, director of the London 
School of Economics: 


The fall of the birth rate in Britain, Europe, America, Australia— 
wherever the European races have spread—remains one of the most im- 
portant events of the century. With all that lies behind it and all that 
it may portend, I am inclined to reckon it a turning point in human 
history. 


Youth will become an ever scarcer and more valuable asset, 
for which both education and industry may compete. It would 
seem wise, therefore, to keep emergency youth activities tem- 
porary in organization until the nation can gauge more accu- 
rately the full force and direction of these newer population 
trends. 











The Colleges and the Courts in 1938-39" 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


HE headline position this year goes to the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court holding that the 
state of Missouri cannot lawfully exclude a qualified 
Negro student from its state university law school without 
offering him substantially equal facilities for the study of law 
within its own borders. Anything less, said the high court, 
is a deprivation of the equal protection of the law guaran- 
teed in the fourteenth amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. The fact that Missouri offered to pay the tuition 
fees of such Negro students if they attended law schools in 
any adjacent state which would admit them was not sufficient. 
Speaking on this issue, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes said: 


We think that these matters are beside the point. The basic con- 
sideration is not as to what sort of opportunities other states provide, 
or whether they are as good as those in Missouri, but as to what oppor- 
tunities Missouri itself furnishes to white students and denies to 
Negroes solely on the ground of color. The admissibility of laws 
separating the races in the enjoyment of privileges afforded by the 
state rests wholly upon the equality of the privileges which the laws 
give to the separated groups within the state. The question here is 
not of a duty of the state to supply legal training, or of the quality of 
the training which it does supply, but of its duty when it provides 
such training to furnish it to the residents of the state upon the basis 
of an equality of right. By the operation of the laws of Missouri a 
privilege has been created for white law students which is denied to 
Negroes by reason of their race. The white resident is afforded legal 
education within the state; the Negro resident having the same qualifi- 
cations is refused it there and must go outside the state to obtain it. 
That is a denial of the equality of legal right to the enjoyment of the 
privilege which the state has set up, and the provision for the payment 
of tuition fees in another state does not remove the discrimination. 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions at the University of Texas, 
Austin, October 26, 1939. 
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At a later point in his opinion, the Chief Justice continued: 


Here, petitioner’s right was a personal one. It was as an individual 
that he was entitled to the equal protection of the laws, and the state 
was bound to furnish him within its borders facilities for legal educa- 
tion substantially equal to those which the state there afforded for per- 
sons of the white race, whether or not other Negroes sought the same 
opportunity.” 


In conformity with this opinion, the state of Missouri is 


now establishing in St. Louis a state-supported standard law 
school for Negroes. 


FINANCING BUILDINGS 


There are three recent cases involving transactions for 
the financing of self-liquidating college buildings. The Ala- 
bama State Board of Education contracted with the PWA 
for a $45,000 grant and a $55,000 thirty-year loan for the 
erection of a physical education building at the State Teach- 
ers College at Florence. An enabling act of 1935 authorizes 
such transactions, but a suit was brought for a declaratory 
judgment to clarify certain points. The supreme court of 
Alabama held that since the loan was to be repaid from 
the gross revenues from the operation of the building, it does 
not constitute a debt against the state or the college within 
the meaning of any constitutional or statutory limitation. 
Furthermore, said the court, in case of default the bondhold- 
ers would have recourse to the writ of mandamus as a full 
and complete remedy, and any provision in the contract for 
a receivership for the building in case of default would be 
unnecessary as well as unlawful. Lastly, the college could 
lawfully obligate itself to pay monthly rentals for office space 
in the building, out of its general funds and within its budget, 
when such facilities were actually used by it. This relatively 


* State of Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada et al., 305 U.S. 337, 59 S. Ct. 232, 
83 L. Ed. 207 (Dec. 12, 1938); rehearing denied, 59 S. Ct. 356 (Jan. 3, 1939). 

2 Keller v. State Board of Education of Alabama, 236 Ala. 400, 183 So. 268 
(1938). 
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minor point distinguishes the present case from several others 
in other states in recent years, all of which have upheld the 
general principle of financing buildings out of the revenues 
from the operation of the same building. 

In a similar situation at the South Dakota State College 
at Brookings, a private corporation known as the State Col- 
lege Development Association was set up to furnish 55 per 
cent of the cost of projected dormitories by issuing bonds 
payable solely from the income from their operation. The 
remaining 45 per cent came from a PWA grant. In a pro- 
ceeding to determine the legality of the contract between the 
private corporation and the Board of Regents, the court sus- 
tained the theory that the bonds would create no obligation 
against the state. A question which distinguishes this case 
from others arose because a statute makes the state treasurer 
ex officio treasurer of the Board of Regents, and also makes 
a continuing annual appropriation of all moneys collected by 
the institutions to the Board of Regents ‘‘for the proper and 
legal maintenance of the institutions under its control.”’ 

Does this mean that these moneys may be used for current 
expenses only, and not for buildings? The court concluded 
that the phrase “legal maintenance” is broad enough to per- 
mit the income from dormitories to be expended to amortize 
their construction.* It expressly refrained from deciding 
whether income from endowment would be expendable for 
buildings. Another distinguishing feature of this case was 
the fact that no enabling statute was involved; but the court 
decided that the Board of Regents under its general powers 
can construct buildings which are not expressly authorized 
by the legislature. 

In South Carolina an act of 1935 authorized Clemson Col- 
lege to apply for a PWA loan not exceeding $350,000 for 
the construction of a “barracks building.” The college pro- 
ceeded to obtain a loan of $220,000 and erected four such 


* State College Development Association v. Nissen, Secretary of Board of 
Regents (S.D.), 281 N.W. 907 (Nov. 5, 1938). 
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buildings, and when it was about to obtain a second loan of 
$130,000 to erect a fifth building, a taxpayer sued for an 
injunction on the ground that the enabling act authorized only 
one loan to construct one building. The supreme court of 
South Carolina dismissed the petition, holding that a “‘bar- 
racks building’? may mean a group of buildings, especially 
since the act authorized the college trustees “‘to exercise full 
discretion in planning the same.”’ A “loan” may mean sev- 
eral loans especially where there is no time limit fixed nor any 
procedural method prescribed.* 


TENURE OF PROFESSORS 


Coming now to transactions with faculty members, we have 
two cases in which regulations adopted by governing boards 
regarding the tenure of professors have been interpreted by 
the courts. It happens that in both cases faculty members 
who had been discharged were ordered reinstated. 

The librarian, with professorial rank, at Montana State 
University was appointed to his position in September 1931 
for one year, and was given similar successive appointments 
every year through 1937. The “notice of appointment” used 
by the State Board of Education carried on its face a state- 
ment that the appointment was “‘subject to the regulations 
governing tenure printed on the reverse side of this sheet.” 
These regulations had been adopted by the board in 1916 
and had been in force ever since. The pertinent paragraph 
stipulates that professors and associate professors are on per- 
manent appointment except that the initial appointment may 
be for a limited term, but reappointment after three years 
of service shall be deemed a permanent appointment. 

Other paragraphs provide that permanent employees shall 
continue from year to year and shall not be discharged with- 
out investigation, advance notice, and opportunity for a for- 
mal hearing. In this case, without these formalities the li- 
brarian was notified that his annual contract would not be 


*Brown v. Sikes et al. (S.C.), 198 S.E. 854 (1938). 
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renewed, and he sued for reinstatement. To make a long 
story short, the court held that the tenure regulations adopted 
by the board in 1916 were valid and became a part of every 
professor’s contract; that in this case the board had clearly 
violated its own regulations and committed a breach of con- 
tract; and that the librarian was entitled to reinstatement by 
mandamus.° 

A similar case arose at Brooklyn College in New York 
City. Here an instructor in economics received a letter from 
the president of the college in January 1931, saying: “It 
gives me great pleasure to inform you that at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Board of Higher Education 
. . . you were granted regular tenure as instructor in the de- 
partment of history and social science . . . effective February 
1, 1931.” At that time the board had not adopted any spe- 
cific regulations regarding tenure, so it is difficult to determine 
precisely what was meant by “regular tenure,” but the court 
concluded that “the minimum we must assume is that it meant 
a continuance of employment from year to year, without the 
necessity of formal re-engagement each year,” unless and 
until notice of its termination was given. 

In fact the instructor continued from 1931 with no for- 
malities other than annual communications regarding his sal- 
ary, which was raised several times. Suddenly the board 
notified him of his discharge as of August 31, 1938. “Here,” 
said the court, “his employment contractually did not ter- 
minate until the end of 1938.... His discharge as of August 
31, 1938, was therefore without warrant.” Now this would 
entitle him to nothing more than a right to damages for 
breach of contract; but he sued for reinstatement. The Board 
of Higher Education had adopted a set of tenure regulations 
effective September 1, 1938, covering all members of the 
permanent instructional staffs who had completed at least 
four full years of continuous service on an annual salary, and 
prohibiting their discharge without formal hearing preceded 


® State ex rel. Keeney v. Ayers (Mont.), 92 P. (2d) 306 (1939). 
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by due notice. Clearly, under the court’s interpretation of 
this instructor’s contract, the regulations applied to him, and 
in discharging him without a hearing the board violated its 
own rules. Hence he was entitled to reinstatement by man- 
datory order.° 


FAacuLty PENSIONS 


We have also an Illinois case involving a retirement allow- 
ance. A teacher in the Illinois State Normal University re- 
tired in 1922 under an act establishing a maximum pension of 
$400 a year for teachers aged 50 or older who retired after 25 
years of service in a state institution. This act was amended 
in 1937 to provide that any such teacher who was seventy 
years old should receive an annuity of $600, provided he 
paid a lump sum of $200 into the retirement fund. The 
plaintiff in this case tendered the $200, but it was refused, 
because the retirement board maintained that the amendment 
of 1937 could not apply to teachers already retired prior to 
its enactment. The court thought otherwise, holding that 
since the retirement fund was made up of optional contribu- 
tions from teachers, then the annuities were contractual be- 
tween the state and the teacher, and the increase would not 
be within the constitutional prohibition of extra compensa- 
tion for teaching services already rendered in the past.’ 

A quite different case arose in New York City, where the 
retired president of Hunter College died on April 25, and 
the retirement board refused to pay to his executors any part 
of his retirement allowance for the month of April, on the 
ground that the statute makes the allowance payable in “equal 
monthly installments” and therefore interdicts any appor- 
tioned payment for a fraction of a month. ‘The court de- 
cided to the contrary, holding that the allowance was pay- 


* Ironside v. Tead (N.Y. Misc.), 13 N.Y.S. (2d) 17 (1939). 
"Ridgley v. Board of Trustees of State Institutions Teacher's Pension and 
Retirement Fund (lll.), 21 N.E. (2d) 286 (1939). 
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able up to the day of death, and that no forfeiture will be 
presumed in the absence of a clear provision therefor.® 


MEMBERS OF GOVERNING BOARDS 


A Georgia case relates to the appointment of a member 
of the Board of Regents of the University System. In 1935 
a member was duly appointed and confirmed by the senate 
for a six-year term, but in the midst of his term in 1938 the 
legislature passed a law entitled “An act to provide for the 
confirmation by the Senate of appointees of the governor 
for public office” which stipulated that ‘“‘all members of all 
boards .... as well as other appointees authorized by law 
to be made by the governor, and not submitted to or con- 
firmed by the state Senate since January 1, 1937, or at this 
special session of 1937-38, shall automatically cease to hold 
such office... .”’ The governor assumed that this act re- 
moved our member of the Board of Regents, and accord- 
ingly appointed a successor who was thereupon confirmed by 
the senate and inducted into office. 

Our member then sued for a writ of quo warranto to oust 
his successor and recover the office, and won his case. Scru- 
tinizing the legislative act carefully, the court noted that its 
title is wholly prospective in its purview, while its body 
might have been meant to be retroactive; but concluded that 
it must be construed as not applying to officers who had 
been confirmed by the senate prior to 1937. Any other in- 
terpretation would make the act unconstitutional as contain- 
ing matter not expressed in its title, for the title gives no 
hint that the act is intended to abrogate any previously con- 
firmed appointment.® 

Another case involves the appointment of a member of 
the board of directors of Southwestern, a liberal arts college 
in Memphis under the auspices of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Its charter of 1923 provides that the Synods of 


® Kieran et al. v. Hunter College Retirement Board et al., 255 App. Div. 378, 
7 N.Y.S. (2d) 612 (1938). 
* Moore v. Bell; Bell v. Moore (Ga.), 198 S.E. 711 (1938). 
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Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Louisiana shall elect 
the directors of the college corporation, and determine their 
number, each Synod to have equal representation and power 
to elect its own representatives. Accordingly, they fixed the 
number at three from each Synod, making twelve in all. But 
in 1924, upon overture of the board of directors, the Synods, 
by separate and concurrent resolutions, increased the number 
from three to four for each Synod, and specified that one of 
the four should be a resident of Memphis, a Presbyterian, 
and a person recommended by the board of directors. 

In 1931 the Synod of Mississippi repudiated the provision 
regarding residence and recommendation, and asserted the 
right to appoint all four of its representatives from within 
its own geographical bounds. Accordingly it appointed a 
resident of Mississippi. The board of directors refused to 
receive him as a member because he was not a resident of 
Memphis and had not been recommended for appointment 
by the board. The Synod of Mississippi then sued for a 
declaratory judgment to determine the rights of the parties. 

The supreme court of Tennessee held that the residence 
and religious qualifications would stand, because there is noth- 
ing in the charter to prevent the Synods from prescribing 
such qualifications by concurrent and unanimous action, as 
they did in 1924; and the Synod of Mississippi, after joining 
in the resolution providing for an additional director and 
prescribing his qualifications as to residence and religion, 
could not assert the right to appoint him and at the same 
time reject so much of the resolution as applied to his quali- 
fications. But, said the court, the requirement that this mem- 
ber be a nominee of the board of directors will not stand, 
because it contravenes the charter provision that each of the 
Synods shall have the right to elect its own representatives 
on the board. This power can not be delegated by the Synods. 
or shared with any other body.’ 

A further issue in this case led the court to declare that 


Synod of Mississippi et al. v. Southwestern et al. (Tenn.), 122 S.W. (2d) 
443 (Dec. 17, 1938). 
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the Synod can only appoint its directors of the college cor- 
poration, and can not control their tenure of office or their 
exercise of discretion. The issue arose on account of a “form 
of acceptance’”’ which the Synod of Mississippi was requiring 
its directors of the college to sign upon their induction into 
ofice. The form ran as follows: 


I accept the office of Director of Southwestern to which the Synod 
has elected me; and obligate myself to respect and obey the provisions 
of the charter of Southwestern as these have been interpreted or in 
future may be interpreted by the Synod of Mississippi. I recognize that 
Southwestern is owned and controlled by the several Synods, and that 
said Synods have the right to determine the policy of the school, and 
that only the affairs of administration have been committed to the 
Board of Directors. In accepting membership on the Board of Di- 
rectors I agree that the tenure of my office shall be at the will of the 
Synod of Mississippi. As the charter provides that nothing shall 
be done contrary to the Constitution, Rules and Regulations of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. or of the controlling Synods, I stand 
ready to answer affirmatively the questions prescribed for officers in 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. found on page 78, paragraph 148, Book 
of Church Order. I obligate myself to keep Southwestern in full ac- 
cord with the doctrines and teachings of the church to which it be- 
longs. (Italics mine.) 


It would appear from the decision of the court that all of 
this form except the promise to obey the charter of the cor- 
poration is repugnant to the law. Educational corporations 
are answerable to the state for the lawful execution of their 
corporate purposes, and attempts of denominational bodies 
to exercise control over them to an extent greater than is pro- 
vided for in their charters will meet defeat. 


EXECUTION OF EDUCATIONAL TRUSTS 


The matter of denominational control is again presented 
in a case involving a trust fund bequeathed in 1893 to Ursinus 
College, a Pennsylvania institution sponsored by the Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church. The donor stipulated that “‘in the 
event of the said Ursinus College being dissolved or ceasing 
to exist as a corporation, or in the event of the failure of the 
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officers and faculty of the college to truly and faithfully teach, 
maintain and carry out Evangelical Reformed principles, the 
said trust shall be equally divided among my heirs.” Ina suit 
for a decree to terminate the trust, the court pointed out 
that the burden of proof is upon those who allege that a trust 
is not being properly executed, and concluded that a judgment 
for the college in this case should be affirmed. 

Summing up the evidence, the court said: “The college has 
always been non-denominational in its instruction, and if tes- 
tator had desired to make any change in the college curricu- 
lum through his bequest, certainly he would have so stated.” 
At present fourteen of the twenty-one members of the college 
board are members of the Reformed Church. The college 
reports periodically to the Synod, and the official periodical 
of the Reformed Church speaks approvingly of it as one of 
“our colleges.” The daily chapel service has been substan- 
tially the same since 1881. ‘“‘All these factors,” said the 
court, “indicate a compliance with the general intent of the 
testator by maintaining an environment in which ample op- 
portunity is afforded students to receive those principles he 
desired the college to advance.””™ 

A different trust case concerns the Anne Brown Alumnae 
Association and Barnard College in New York City. By a 
resolution of 1937 the association transferred $28,650 from 
its own endowment fund to Barnard College, “‘to be held in 
perpetuity as a scholarship endowment fund dedicated to 
Anne Brown, the income to be used for young women who 
would otherwise be financially unable to attend Barnard.” A 
minority of the members of the association obtained an in- 
junction against the transfer in the lower court, but the decree 
was reversed by the appellate division, holding that the asso- 
ciation was authorized by its charter and by a statute of 1932 
to make this charitable disposition of its endowment.” 


“In re Patterson’s Estate; Appeal of Schrack et al. (Pa.), 3 A. (2d) 320 
(1939). 


% Glackens et al. v. Anne Brown Alumnae Assn. et al., 256 App. Div. 199, 
9 N.Y.S. (2d) 468 (1939). 
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INTERPRETATION OF WILLS 


We have two New York cases which required the courts 
to interpret wills in which colleges were made legatees. In 
one case the testator set up his residuary estate as a private 
trust to continue during the successive lives of his mother, 
his sister, and his fiancee, after which ‘‘this trust fund is to 
become a perpetual endowment fund for scholarships at Bar- 
nard College, or beds in Mt. Sinai Hospital in the City of 
New York.” The fiancee was to determine whether one or 
both of these purposes should be served, and the total amount 
of the trust was not to exceed $15,000. Any excess was to 
go to another charitable legatee. 

Now in the first place, a private trust for the duration of 
three lives is an invalid perpetuity; but at the time of this 
suit the fiancee was already dead, and the court held that the 
primary and secondary life estates of the mother and sister 
must be sustained, and the provisions regarding remainders 
also can be made operative. The fact that the fiancee died 
before exercising her power to decide which charity should be 
the beneficiary is met by a New York statute expressly stip- 
ulating that in such a case the benefit must go equally to all 
the beneficiaries designated. Accordingly Barnard College 
and Mt. Sinai Hospital will share equally. The court noted 
that this result could also have been reached under the cy pres 
power, for the testator had made his general charitable intent 
clear, and had named the charities and specified the pur- 
poses.** 

Another New York decedent bequeathed his residuary es- 
tate to twelve charities, among which was Columbia Univer- 
sity. He owned 125 shares of stock in a corporation, and 
placed the stock itself in his residuary estate, but bequeathed 
all his rights in the undivided profits and unpaid dividends at 
the time of his death to five named persons as equal legatees. 
The court had to answer several questions, among which 
were: (1) Could the testator lawfully bequeath his stock to 


In re Leo’s Estate, 170 Misc. 491, 10 N.Y.S. (2d) 449 (1939). 
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one legatee and his rights in the unpaid dividends to another ? 
Yes. (2) Was the gift of stock to the residuary estate a spe- 
cific legacy, so as to rank above the other residuary bequests ? 
No. It was a general residuary legacy, subject to prior pay- 
ment of general pecuniary legacies, and also subject to pay- 
ment of the executor’s fees.** These conclusions are appar- 
ently adverse to the contentions of the charities, and prob- 
ably resulted in reduction or possibly extinction of their re- 
spective legacies. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


It is often difficult to determine whether a subscription evi- 
dencing intent to contribute to a college should be construed 
merely as a revocable intention to make a gift or as an en- 
forceable contract. The question often arises after the death 
of the subscriber, because a contract to pay money survives 
him and is good against his estate. This year we have two 
cases. 

In the first, a subscriber signed an instrument which read: 
“In consideration of one dollar in hand paid, receipt of which 
is hereby acknowledged, and also in consideration of my in- 
terest in Christian education, and for and in consideration of 
the mutual promises of other subscribers to the American 
University fund for endowment, I hereby promised and agree 
with the American University to pay to its treasurer at 
Washington, D. C., the sum of $5,000 at my convenience.” 
Across the face of the paper was also written the phrase, 
“Given for a scholarship.” 

After the death of the subscriber the university entered an 
afidavit of demand for $5,000 against her estate in her home 
state of Delaware, and was granted a judgment without trial. 
On appeal to the Delaware supreme court the judgment was 
ordered vacated, on the ground that although a promise to 
pay “‘at my convenience’’ may be enforceable, it is only a con- 
ditional promise, and proof of the defendant’s ability to pay 


“In re Brenner’s Estate, 169 Misc. 412, 7 N.Y.S. (2d) 932 (1938). 
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is always essential to the plaintiff’s case. Furthermore, said 
the court, the face of this instrument shows absence of con- 
sideration to support the promise, for three reasons: (1) 
One dollar will not support a promise to pay $5,000. When 
there is an exchange of money for a promise to pay money, 
the court will inquire into the adequacy of the consideration. 
(2) The Delaware court flatly repudiates the theory that the 
mutual promises of other subscribers constitute a good con- 
sideration. (3) The words “Given for a scholarship” indi- 
cate intent to make a gift, not a contract. 

In another case a subscriber and his wife signed the fol- 
lowing statement, “For value received and as a subscription to 
the endowment fund of Keuka College, located in the state 
of New York, we do promise to pay to the trustees of said 
Keuka College the sum of $3,000. Said sum to be paid out 
of our estate twelve months after our death, with interest 
from the date of our death at the rate of five per cent per 
annum if not paid when due.” 

In the appellate division the college lost its case, on the 
ground that the note was obviously on its face a charitable 
promise to give, and in such an instrument the words ‘For 
value received”’ raise no presumption of consideration. Hence 
the college would have to prove the consideration, which it 
did not attempt to do. The New York Court of Appeals, 
however, reversed the judgment and remanded the case, hold- 
ing that the “inference of consideration from the phrase ‘for 
value received’ was not necessarily repelled by the remainder 
of the text.’”** This decision was by vote of four judges 
against three dissenting. 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE 


Two cases in which colleges have been held liable for torts, 
one being a state institution and one privately controlled, 


* American University v. Todd (Del.), 1 A. (2d) 595 (Sept. 22, 1938). 
In re Barker's Estate, 279 N.Y. 449, 18 N.E. (2d) 656 (1939). 
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would seem to indicate that the old doctrine of immunity 
from tort liability is being further softened. 

The Cortland State Normal School in New York operates 
a graded practice school in which an eleven-year-old girl suf- 
fered a dislocated cervical vertebra while doing a headstand 
under the supervision of a junior student. The headstand 
is an exercise required in the state education department syl- 
labus for mandatory physical education in elementary schools, 
but the department also has a rule requiring that all classes 
be supervised by a competent teacher possessing a degree. 
Accordingly the appellate division held that the normal school 
was plainly negligent in ignoring this rule, and granted the 
injured child a judgment for $3,000.%" 

The second case concerns Vanderbilt University. An out- 
sider was brought into the university hospital as a paying pa- 
tient. He was in a delirious condition and suffered burns 
from a radiator while not being properly watched. In the 
trial court he was awarded a verdict and judgment for $2,000, 
and on appeal this was affirmed by the Tennessee Court of 
Appeals, but modified to the extent of making the judgment 
payable only out of insurance carried by the university. 

The court evolved a line of reasoning to fit the modern sit- 
uation in which many institutions carry liability insurance for 
the purpose of indemnifying innocent injured parties. Under 
this reasoning ‘“‘a charitable institution is liable for a tort of 
its agent and may be pursued to judgment, but the institu- 
tion’s trust property cannot be taken to satisfy such judg- 
ment, and where such institution has liability insurance such 
insurance is not trust property of the institution and may be 
appropriated to the satisfaction of such judgment.” The 
court went on to say that Tennessee repudiates the doctrine 
that one who is receiving a service from a charitable institu- 
tion impliedly waives any right to damages for its neg- 
ligence.** 


* Gardner v. State, 256 App. Div. 385, 10 N.Y.S. (2d) 274, affirmed in 281 


N.Y. 212, 22 N.E. (2d) 344 (1939). 
18 Vanderbilt University v. Henderson (Tenn. App.), 127 S.W. (2d) 284 
(1938), certiorari denied by Supreme Court, April 1, 1939. 
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TRANSFERS OF PROPERTY 


In New Orleans the plant of the old University of Louisi- 
ana was transferred from the state to the Tulane Educational 
Fund by an act of 1884, subsequently adopted as an amend- 
ment to the Louisiana constitution. This act stipulated that 
the property was “not to be sold or disposed of, except under 
legislative sanction.” Recently this matter had to be clarified 
when the city of New Orleans wished to buy a strip of this 
land for the purpose of widening a highway. The mayor of 
the city wrote to the governor of the state, enclosing a ballot 
form and requesting him to “poll the members of the legisla- 
ture.’ The governor complied and reported a majority 
favorable. Doubting the legality of this procedure, the Ad- 
ministrators of the Tulane Education Fund (governing board 
of Tulane University) refused to transfer the strip to the 
city until a court should pass on the question, and the city sued 
to compel the transfer. 

The supreme court of Louisiana found that an act of 1890 
authorized the administrators “‘to sell, lease or dispose of the 
immovable property transferred to them by the act of 1884,” 
and held that the power is a continuing one and sufficient in 
the present instance; but the conditions specified in the act of 
1890 must be complied with: namely, the proceeds of the 
sale must be invested in real estate in the city of New Orleans, 
subject to a first mortgage in favor of the state, and the ap- 
proval of the governor must be obtained. Having made this 
finding, the court thought it unnecessary to discuss the suf- 
ficiency of the irregular “poll of the legislature,” and affirmed 
an order directing the transfer to be made.” 

You will recall that last year an Illinois appellate court de- 
cided that there was no legal barrier to prevent the Oak Park 
High School District from contracting to purchase the library 
and laboratory equipment of the Oak Park Junior College (a 
privately controlled institution) for the purpose of enabling 


® City of New Orleans v. Administrators of Tulane Educational Fund (La.), 
190 So. 560 (1939). 
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the financially weak junior college to keep in operation in 
order that the board of education of the high school district 
might thereby determine whether it was feasible to maintain 
a junior college in the district.” 

This year we have to report that on a subsequent appeal 
direct to the supreme court of Illinois on the constitutional 
question involved, this case was remanded to the trial court 
with direction to award a permanent injunction against the 
board of education, restraining it from further negotiation 
or performance in connection with the contract. The supreme 
court held that the transaction violated two sections of the 
state constitution—one prohibiting the application of tax 
money for a nonpublic purpose, and one forbidding any gov- 
ernmental subdivision of the state to make any loan or dona- 
tion in aid of a private corporation. Said Justice Orr: “The 
question is not one of economy, expediency, public benefit or 
community desire; it is one of power. .. . No power existed 
in the school board to make a contract with a private cor- 
portation for joint use of its library and equipment. . . .” ™ 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION: PROPERTY TAXES 


In 1934 and 1935 in the District of Columbia we had the 
remarkable spectacle of a nonprofit educational institution 
paying taxes on its real and personal property actually in use 
for educational purposes. The institution is the Mt. Vernon 
Seminary, a private school for girls, including junior college 
courses. Having paid under protest, it sued to recover, and 
won. A District of Columbia statute exempts property of 
“library, benevolent, charitable, and scientific institutions . . . 
not conducted for private gain.”” The only question here 
was as to the meaning of “private gain.” Admittedly the 
school’s annual receipts exceeded its expenditures, and the ex- 
cess was added to its endowment or expended for plant im- 


” Schuler v. Beezley et al. (Ill. App.), 13 N.E. (2d) 115 (1938). 
™ Schuler v. Board of Education et al., 370 Ill. 107, 18 N.E. (2d) 174 (Dee. 
15, 1938). 
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provements. Speaking of these transactions, Judge Justin 
Miller said: “The latter is a highly desirable use from the 
public point of view, and equally worthy of tax exemption as 
the property out of which the income was produced.” 

It was also argued that many of the students at the school 
are nonresidents of the District of Columbia, and that none 
are admitted except those of acceptable social and financial 
standing. All this is immaterial, said Judge Miller, because 
the exemption statute is silent regarding any such points. He 
concluded: 


Perhaps it would be wiser for appellant to select its students on a 
basis of intelligence and previous training exclusively; perhaps not... . 
It is necessary in a democracy that all children, including those of the 
wealthy and the socially correct, shall be educated. The important 
consideration is that the school shall measure up to standards of cur- 
riculum and pedagogy set by the government. So long as it does— 
and there is no contention to the contrary in this case—it performs a 
function which must otherwise be performed by the government and, 
consequently, comes within the reason for the subsidy which is implicit 
in a tax exemption.”* 

Another property tax case arose here in Texas when the 
Little Theatre of Dallas asserted that its property “‘was de- 
voted exclusively to the purposes of a school, or educational 
institution and society of fine arts,”’ and hence entitled to ex- 
emption under the constitution and statutes. The Little The- 
atre is a stock corporation, the stock having no par value, and 
payment of dividends being forbidden. Its building was 
financed by sales of this stock, and its operation is financed 
chiefly by membership fees of about 3,800 members of various 
classes. Its corporate purpose is stated as “the promotion 
and support of any literary and scientific undertaking; the 
operation and maintenance of a library and theatre and the 
promotion of painting, music, and other fine arts; and espe- 
cially the promotion of dramatic expression as a fine art, and 


* District of Columbia v. Mt. Vernon Seminary (U.S.C.A. for D.C.), 69 App. 
D.C. 251, 100 F. (2d) 116 (Oct. 10, 1938). 
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amateur dramatic expression, and educational purposes look- 
ing thereto.” 

The court found that in fact it trains and coaches amateur 
actors in the same manner as dramatic schools, colleges and 
universities. Southern Methodist University students who 
receive the instruction are granted credits by the university 
toward academic degrees. The theatre maintains a regular 
school where students are given instruction in diction, acting, 
playwriting, fencing, use of voice, dancing, and stage design- 
ing. The annual tuition charged to students attending the 
full-time school is $100; and Southern Methodist University 
students taking courses pay tuition to the university, of which 
the theatre receives 10 per cent. The instructors are paid on 
a commission basis. All moneys collected by the theatre from 
any source are expended for the accomplishment of its cor- 
porate purposes. It has never made a profit, and has only 
three full-time salaried employees. It gives six regular pro- 
ductions a year, each running eight nights, besides various stu- 
dent productions. About twice a month its auditorium is 
hired for lecture or musical entertainments. 

After reciting these facts, the court proceeded to decide 
that exemption must be denied, using the following words: 


The undisputed facts, in our opinion, show that appellant’s primary 
purpose is to furnish pleasure and entertainment to its members and 
patrons; although it gave instruction . . . yet, however laudable and, 
in a general sense, educational and cultural these activities, they fall 


far short of showing that the property in question was used exclusively 
for school purposes.*® 


STATE INHERITANCE TAXES 


Another Texas case concerns the inheritance tax. The 
Texas law sets up two classes of charitable bequests for in- 
heritance tax purposes: the first being devises to corporations 
located in the state, or to any corporation to be used within 
the state; and the second being devises to foreign corpora- 


™ Little Theatre of Dallas, Inc., v. City of Dallas (Tex. Civ. App.), 124 S.W. 
(2d) 863 (1939). 
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tions. A Texas citizen devised one-half of his estate, all lo- 
cated in Texas, ‘“‘to the Christian Restoration Association, a 
nonprofit corporation chartered under the laws of Ohio for 
religious, benevolent, and educational purposes.” It had 
three or four agents doing religious work in Texas, but had 
no churches or schools in the state. 

The corporation was not “located” in Texas within the 
meaning of the inheritance tax statutes, said the court, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that its charter located it at Cin- 
cinnati, and neither the charter nor the will of the donor in 
this case required it to do anything whatever in Texas. Ac- 
cordingly, the gift could not be classified as a devise to a 
domestic charitable corporation.” 

The old question of the application of the section of the 
United States Constitution which guarantees to the citizens 
of each state the same privileges and immunities as the citi- 
zens of other states was also raised; but long ago the United 
States Supreme Court held that this applies only to natural 
persons and not to corporations, and hence a state may tax 
foreign corporations more onerously than the same kind of 
domestic corporations. 

Naturally a state does not usually levy inheritance or es- 
tate taxes upon the transfer of property to a domestic char- 
itable corporation by a donor residing in another state. Thus 
a bequest of $1,000 by a New Jersey decedent to Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York is held good without the de- 
duction of any amount for inheritance or estate tax.” 


FEDERAL EsTaATE TAx 


An Indiana testator set up a $400,000 trust for his widow 
for life, to be distributed at her death among four corpora- 
tions, of which Wabash College was one. The question was, 
how much of this corpus is deductible from the estate for the 
purposes of the federal estate tax? There was no dispute 


* San Jacinto National Bank v. Sheppard, Comptroller, et al. (Tex. Civ. 
App.), 125 S.W. (2d) 715 (1938). 
* In re Lamborn’s Estate (N.Y. Sur.), 13 N.Y.S. (2d) 732 (1939). 
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about the legacies to Wabash College and to two of the other 
corporations which were admittedly charities; but the con- 
troverted issue concerned the legacy to the fourth corpora- 
tion, which was a Masonic Grand Lodge in Indiana. The 
federal estate tax act allows deduction of bequests to fraternal 
orders “only if such contributions are to be used exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes... .” 

The federal Circuit Court of Appeals interprets this to 
mean that the will itself must affirmatively make it the legal 
duty of the legatee to use the legacy for charitable purposes. 
The will in this case was silent on that point, and hence it 
was of no avail for the Grand Lodge to show that it habit- 
ually put all such legacies to charitable uses, and had re- 
solved to do so in this instance; and the estate could not re- 
cover the $25,000 paid under protest as federal estate tax. 
The test, said the court, is not “the use to which the prop- 
erty will be put,” but “for what purpose is the property de- 
vised ?”’ 7° 


FEDERAL CAPITAL STockK TAx 


The federal Revenue Act of 1934 imposed on every do- 
mestic corporation doing business in the United States an 
excise tax of $1.00 for each $1,000 of the adjusted declared 
value of its capital stock. It exempted “corporations .. . 
operated exclusively for charitable purposes . . . no part of 
the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. . . .” 

Now there is an institution known as the Boston Social 
Law Library, incorporated in 1814 to maintain and improve 
a law library, open to all persons who become “proprietors” 
or “subscribers” by paying stated fees, and free to certain 
state and federal officials. It is housed in the Suffolk County 
Court House, and has always received a subsidy of $1,000 
a year from the county. It now has 93,000 volumes. All 
of its funds must be used for library purposes. 


* Levey v. Smith (U.S.C.C.A.), 103 F. (2d) 643 (1939). 
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The federal Circuit Court of Appeals holds that it is ex- 
empt from the capital stock tax. It is true, says the court, 
that the lawyer subscribers get private benefits from the use 
of the books, but for this they pay fees; and great public 
benefit comes from the resultant better administration of the 
law. It is true that the library excludes law students, and 
restricts the admission of the general public, but these meas- 
ures are necessary to protect those who are qualified to ob- 
tain the greatest benefits from its use. A library, even 
though restricted in its use to certain groups who might nat- 
urally profit thereby, is a useful educational institution. The 
fact that this library had always been exempt from state tax- 
ation in Massachusetts was also a factor influencing the fed- 
eral court.” 

Our last federal tax case concerns a Colorado corporation 
bearing the innocuous name of “Scholarship Endowment Foun- 
dation.” This was incorporated in 1932 by one whom we 
shall call Roe, his wife, and one other person. Roe gave the 
corporation stocks and bonds worth $34,000 under an agree- 
ment that the corporation would pay to him or his wife, as long 
as either survived, the entire income from these securities. 
In 1934 this agreement was supplanted by a new one under 
which the corporation agreed to pay Roe a fixed annuity of 
$5,000. This he signed, as president of the corporation 
(party of the first part), and as an individual (party of the 
second part). 

The bylaws of the corporation, as originally drawn, re- 
quired the trustees to invest and reinvest the capital, and 
accept donations, until the total should amount to $1,000,- 
000, after which they should make loans on their own terms 
for the purpose of aiding young persons residing in the 
Rocky Mountain region in securing education. On the sug- 
gestion of the federal revenue collector this was changed to 
permit loans to be made at any time, and the amounts ac- 


27 United States v. Proprietors of Social Law Library of Boston (U.S.C.C.A.), 
102 F. (2d) 481 (1939). 
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tually paid out were $100 in 1934, $200 in 1935, and 
$1,000 in 1936. In 1936 the gross income exceeded $15,- 
000, about $11,000 being capital gains, and about $4,000 
being dividends. After charging off Roe’s $5,000 annuity, 
the net income exceeded $10,000. 

In this state of affairs the corporation paid under pro- 
test the federal capital stock tax, income tax, and ex- 
cess profits tax, and then sued to recover on the ground that 
it was a “corporation operated exclusively for educational 
purposes, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual.” The fed- 
eral District Court dismissed the suit, holding that ‘“‘when the 
plaintiff contracted for a personal monetary enrichment to 
Roe it forfeited any right to the exemption claimed.” ** 


COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 


Among recent contacts between college fraternities and 
the courts we shall see one fraternity exempted from taxa- 
tion in Memphis, and another excluded from a family resi- 
dence district under a zoning ordinance in Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee exempts from taxation “all property belonging 
to any religious, charitable, scientific, or educational insti- 
tutions, when used exclusively for the purposes for which 
said institution was created...” A liberal decision of the 
state supreme court has construed this to exempt from city 
taxes a nonprofit corporation owning the chapter house of 
the Phi Chi professional medical fraternity at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee School of Medicine in Memphis. The 
court conceded that generally such statutes have not been 
construed to exempt college Greek-letter fraternities, but as- 
serted: 

In our opinion no blanket rule can be laid down and made applicable 
to all fraternities. Whether or not the property is exempt from taxa- 
tion depends, as in all other cases, on the use made of the property. 
Each case must be determined on its own facts. 


* Scholarship Endowment Foundation v. Nicholas, Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue (U.S.D.C., Colo.), 25 F. Supp. 511 (1938). 
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Here the fraternity house was held to be used exclusively 
for educational purposes, stress being placed upon the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) the house contains a library, (2) the uni- 
versity has no dormitories, and the purpose of the corpora- 
tion owning this house is to shelter the fraternity members 
under one roof for their educational advantage, (3) an 
average of about six lectures a year are given in the house 
by eminent physicians, some with slides or motion pictures 
for instructional purposes, (4) it was testified that the older 
members of the fraternity tutor the younger members, (5) 
the association promotes the “cultural and general refine- 
ment”’ essential to a good physician, and (6) the corpora- 
tion does not operate a boardinghouse, because the dining 
room of the fraternity is maintained by the unincorporated 
chapter.*® This last point is evidently for the purpose of 
distinguishing the case from others in which the courts have 
held that the primary purpose of a fraternity being to house 
and feed students, it has no more right to tax exemption 
than any other boardinghouse. 

An estate in Pittsburgh is the owner of a “two and one- 
half story brick and stone residence containing 19 rooms 
and four baths” which had been vacant since 1924, and 
which it wanted to lease to Rho Chapter of Phi Kappa Fra- 
ternity at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. A zoning 
ordinance forbids anything except one-family dwellings, 
churches and libraries in the area. A fraternity house is 
classified as a multiple dwelling. The zoning board of ad- 
justment refused to make any modification in favor of the 
proposed lease, and the estate carried the case to the state 
supreme court without avail. Other property owners in the 
neighborhood intervened to testify that the presence of the 
fraternity would make the community less desirable for resi- 
dence purposes. The court conceded that the zoning ordi- 
nance works a financial hardship on the estate, because it is 
extremely difficult to find a buyer or tenant who wants the 


” City of Memphis v. Alpha Beta Welfare Assn. (Tenn.), 126 S.W. (2d) 
323 (1939). 
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house for one-family use; but such a consideration is not 


alone sufficient to justify a court in setting aside the ordi- 
nance.*° 


TRENDS DISCERNIBLE 


In THE EDUCATIONAL REcorp for January 1939, the re- 
view of court decisions affecting higher education was con- 
cluded with mention of six apparent tendencies: namely, 
closer scrutiny of tax exemptions, especially in the field of 
federal taxation; modification of the doctrine of complete 
immunity from liability for negligence; recognition of the 
rights of Negroes to equal facilities for graduate and pro- 
fessional education; tolerance toward new plans for financ- 
ing buildings; modernization of the concept of the legal re- 
lation between the institution and its teachers; and contin- 
ued favor toward educational trusts. 

It may be noted that none of these trends appears to have 
been reversed during the year just past, and that some of 
them seem to have been accelerated. For example, we have 
seen two more cases holding that an innocent person injured 
through the negligence of an educational institution is en- 
titled to indemnification. We have seen three more deci- 
sions sustaining self-liquidating plans for financing buildings 
at state institutions. We have seen four new decisions in 
favor of the security of college teachers, two being tenure 
cases and two retirement cases. Another tendency, not 
new, but evidenced in two cases of the past year, is toward 
a clearer definition of the relations between denominational 
bodies and educational institutions under their auspices. 

A somewhat more detailed review of the decisions of the 
year, by other authors, will appear in the Eighth Yearbook 
of School Law, to be published by the American Council on 
Education in March 1940. The Yearbook will also digest 
some 300 recent decisions of the higher courts relating to 
public and private schools at all levels. 


"In re Jennings’ Estate (Pa.), 198 A. 621 (April 18, 1938). 











A Basis of Cooperation in Education 
By C. R. MANN 


MONG the many socially important trends in modern 
school practice, one is emerging that has fundamental 
significance for all aspects of education. It is the in- 

creasing recognition of the cooperative factor as necessary to 
balance the competitive factor, if school training is to be effec- 
tive for more of the school population than is now the case. 

The late Henry Suzzallo, with his characteristic insight into 
the fundamental challenges to education, addressed the as- 
sembled school superintendents of America in 1932 on the 
subject of “A Program for Tomorrow.” In this address he 
portrayed the need for cooperation as a motivating factor in 
school practice. He said: 


The current school too largely gains its successes by using indi- 
vidualistic motivation. The new social psychology gives us ground to 
believe that the thrill of doing one’s part in a larger task may be made 
as powerful a motive for work as doing the whole of a small job better 
than someone else. In the school of the future the altruistic thrill of 
participation should be used more often than the self-satisfaction of 
egoistic successes in ranking one in the class, in having better marks, 
accumulating more credits, more rapid promotions, more honors, more 
degrees than the other fellow. The school system should gradually 
get rid of the whole artificial organization of egoistic motivations which 
have had a long traditional use amongst us, displacing them one by 
one as the profession learns how to use stimulations and rewards 
which are social rather than individual, therefore personally more 
enduring and satisfying. 


Practices in the regular schools, especially at the elementary 
level, are steadily shifting to give greater emphasis to the 
stimulations which are social and cooperative, as distinguished 
from egoistic and competitive. Witness, for instance, the in- 
creasing number of activity programs appearing in local school 
systems in American communities. Similarly, the number of 
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extracurriculum activities—athletic games, school orchestras, 
music clubs, debating clubs, sewing circles, etc.—have increased 
so rapidly during the past twenty years that their prevalence 
is becoming epidemic. Experimenters are constantly trying to 
find out what forms of rating, testing, and reporting empha- 
size the student’s abilities and attitudes as a participant in a 
group and also portray the benefits of schooling more effec- 
tively than do the old forms that give numerical averages in 
subject matter and rank the individual student in a competitive 
manner. The anecdotal method of describing a student’s 
standing, not only with regard to mental ability and skill, but 
also with regard to the more intangible factors like attitude 
and social relations with the group, are being used with great 
success in several significant educational experiments. Notable 
among these is the present program at the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute. In all experiments like these 
the attitudes of children who have had such individual experi- 
ences seem so much better than the attitudes of those who 
have not that increasing impetus is constantly being given to 
trying to motivate children more through group activities than 
through individual challenges. 

Experiments along these lines have a better chance of 
achieving successful results in the lower schools at the present 
time than at the secondary or college levels, because of certain 
factors in the organization of the school system itself. While 
a good many of the group activities that inspire cooperative 
effort are maintained at these two higher levels, yet the high 
school program is, by and large, keenly attuned to the objec- 
tive of preparing its students for college entrance. This ob- 
jective is most apt to reinforce the egoistic and competitive 
motive in students and faculty alike. High school students 
with an eye to entering some institution of higher learning are 
apt to cram for credits and enroll in courses that have little 
bearing on the more human and cooperative side of their edu- 
cation. High school faculties are naturally proud if a large 
percentage of their student bodies are admitted, or eligible 
for admission, to some duly accredited college or university. 
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Then, at the college or university level, we face the stern 
admission requirements, such as units of credit, status of the 
high school from which the student comes, the class quartile 
in which the student stands, and so on. Again, there is the 
institutional prestige which colleges so zealously guard. The 
present system of accrediting schools, as is being proven by so 
many surveys and researches, is highly artificial, and in large 
degree divorces the college or university’s attention from the 
important issue at stake, namely the maximum service to the 
student in helping him learn how to use his own latent talents 
for greatest social usefulness. 

In recent years school men have argued at length about 
the relative merits of individualistic and social or coopera- 
tive education. As has been pointed out, many specific prac- 
tices in many schools are designed to encourage the latter. 
However, the factors just mentioned in the present set-up of 
the school system suggest that schools have not advanced in 
their institutional organization toward adoption of the coop- 
erative factor with the same rapidity as have certain specific 
school practices, especially in the lower schools. 

The lower schools have always responded to the demands 
of the colleges, especially since the Report of the Committee 
of Ten in 1892. This report was based on the then current 
theory that certain subject matter is “proper for secondary 
schools.”” This theory emphasizes rather what specific sub- 
jects are supposed to do to the student’s mind, than what use 
the student’s mind will make of the chosen specific subjects. 
The same fallacious theory persisted but with slowly decreas- 
ing effect, through a number of successive reports and led to 
the organization of the College Entrance Examination Board 
at the dawn of the twentieth century. But its effects are not 
entirely gone yet, as witness the Report on the Present Status 
of Engineering Education just published (1939) by a com- 
mittee of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. Though this committee states that it was ‘recently 
urged that accrediting of colleges should be planned on a 
platform of the service conferred on the students, instead of 
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on a platform representing character of curricula, competency 
of teachers and their methods, excellence of equipment, and 
the selection of students” the committee did not change its 
plans. Doubtless the secondary schools would gladly follow 
the lead of the institutions of higher learning if the colleges 
would take the lead in showing how the cooperative factor 
may be advantageously introduced into the organization of the 
school system. 

About a year ago, the writer undertook to interest the pres- 
idents of the four privately controlled universities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the president of the American Council 
on Education in developing a basis of cooperation among in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the Washington community, 
with the idea that such a community demonstration might be 
adaptable by other localities in accordance with any local or 
regional situation. Accordingly, these presidents agreed to 
appoint two delegates each to attend meetings for the purpose 
of working out the details of such a cooperative enterprise. 
An informal group, known as the Inter-University Seminar 
was organized on the model set by President Harding in his 
Executive Order issued on January 12, 1923, creating the 
Federal Council of Citizenship Training from regular em- 
ployees of the ten executive departments of the federal gov- 
ernment. The creative part of this Executive Order is this: 


The Council shall elect its own officers and determine its own pro- 
cedure. It shall not report as a body to any one federal office, but 
each member shall report its findings and recommendations to his own 
department head through usual channels for consideration and action. 


The same specification was incorporated in the regulations of 
the Inter-University Seminar. Thus the Seminar assumed at 
the outset no coercive authority over any executive of any of 
the cooperating institutions. It was an advisory service only. 
The futility of trying to get either cooperation or coordination 
by executive action only was thus recognized at the start. 
Obviously, cooperation must be spontaneous and voluntary, if 
it is to be effective. 
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The Inter-University Seminar first tried to reach common 
agreement on the purposes of a university. Until a common 
purpose has been agreed on, universities are not very likely to 
pull together toward any educational goal. The specification 
of such a common university goal was therefore the first task 
undertaken. After six meetings, in which the detailed opera- 
tions of the participating institutions were carefully reviewed, 
the Seminar adjourned so that each member might have ample 
opportunity to prepare a suggestive statement of the purpose 
of a university. It will convene again when the statements 
from the members are available for consideration by the 
group as a basis for the further work of the Seminar. 

In order to give the reader a more tangible picture of what 
is meant by a statement of purpose to which cooperating in- 
stitutions may agree, the first tentative draft of a basis of co- 
operation which the writer has submitted to the members of 
the Seminar may serve as an illustration. Following the 
precedent set by the Constitution of the United States, and 
frequently by bills recently introduced into the Congress, the 
first paragraph contains a statement of aspiration which re- 
flects the spirit of the document. In the case of the Constitu- 
tion this expression is generally known as the preamble, which 
obviously portrays the ultimate results desired by all. There- 
fore a preamble that would both emphasize the cooperative 
factor in school organization and express the spirit of the uni- 
versity might well be: 

We members of the faculty of an institution of higher learning, in 
order to foster among citizens better attitudes toward religion, pro- 
mote morality, increase useful knowledge, help build a more perfect 
bulwark of Democracy, and preserve the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, agree to cooperate experimentally in finding 
out how better to adjust current school policies and practices to service 
of the students concerned. 


On the basis of this preamble it appears that any sympa- 
thetic group that desires to undertake a cooperative experi- 
ment in the local schools can organize itself for that purpose 
in any community. Its success will clearly depend on the vol- 
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untary desire of the group to play ball according to the neces- 
sities of the local situation which only residents understand. 
Details of the advances that labor unions have recently made 
for the common welfare are set forth in Mollie R. Carroll’s 
recent booklet, ““What Is Cooperative Bargaining?” (1939). 
When leadership in a labor group falls into the hands of one 
who is interested primarily in the general welfare, the group 
progresses toward the general welfare steadily in spite of tem- 
porary discouragements or seeming setbacks. Mutual con- 
fidence, trust in each other, seem to be the basis of their suc- 
cess. The same principles, mutatis mutandi, apply equally well 
to a school situation. Similarly, the principle that cooperation 
and coordination are not obtained by executive action alone 
holds for schools as well as for politics. 

Such a preamble is mere wistful wishing unless followed by 
a statement of the objective means by which these ultimate 
results are to be realized in practice. Since schools are now 
trying to develop a scientific method of dealing with all their 
problems, and since an adequate working hypothesis is the first 
essential of any realistic use of the scientific method, the fol- 
lowing working hypotheses are suggested as part of a basis of 
cooperation: 

1. The outcome of a person’s life is determined primarily 
by the adaptations he makes among three dominant factors— 
nature, society, and his own personality. 

2. Nature is endowed by its Creator with certain immu- 
table characteristics to which society and the individual must 
adapt themselves for the general welfare. 

3. Society is organized by human beings and may be better 
adapted to the common welfare by disinterested cooperation of 
all concerned. 

4. Each individual is endowed at birth with inherent latent 
characteristics which society may help him learn to use either 
constructively or destructively by the treatment given him. 

These working hypotheses suggest many concrete problems 
to any faculty that wants to help its own institution find real- 
istic answers by scientific study of both the tangible and the in- 
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tangible factors involved. For example, since life is ac- 
knowledged to be an individual matter, how is one to empha- 
size either society or the general welfare as stated in the first 
and second? The third seems to many too abstract and un- 
realistic because it calls for “disinterested cooperation for the 
common welfare” while most people habitually act primarily 
from motives of self-interest. How is an institution to pro- 
ceed under such conditions? The fourth seems to defy the 
destructive tendencies seen in all the horrors of war and other 
antisocial behavior evidenced everywhere, in spite of all the 
schools are doing to encourage more constructive action 
among the growing youth who will become the citizens of to- 
morrow. What is a school to do about it? 

To me the world debacle of today demonstrates clearly that 
the issue is already drawn between dictatorial regimentation 
on the one hand and the education of free men on the other. 
“On earth peace, good will toward men” is the age-old message 
that constantly renews the hope of the world for a kindlier 
civilization. But if the wills of men are enlightened and sup- 
ported by an education that encourages brotherly cooperation, 
we shall have a more “enlightened self-interest” to guide us 
and that peace on earth which we all so earnestly desire will 
be brought nearer to realization than it is today. 

In his recent article on ‘The Social Responsibilities of 
Teachers and Their Implications for Teacher Education’”’ 
(THe EDUCATIONAL REcoRD, October 1939) Mumford says 
that for those of us who want to help build a better social 
order, ‘‘the critical choice is that between the dictator and the 
educator.” At present, with war rampant on so many fronts, 
our faith in the American dream of peace remains unshaken 
and helps emphasize the critical nature of the choice between 
the dictator and the educator. But every citizen of this 
U. S. A. can do his bit more effectively if he makes this criti- 
cal choice affirmatively in his own personal life. For self- 
government is the basis of our American dream. And each 
of us is constantly tempted to play the dictator in his social 
relations with his fellow countrymen. Since the whole is al- 
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ways equal to the sum of its parts, the national result depends 
on the quality of what each individual part contributes to the 
whole. 

As with each individual citizen in the national scene, so with 
each individual institution in the university scene. For 
each institution in a national university must make the same 
critical choice between the dictator and the educator as must 
each individual citizen who wants to help build a better social 
order. When pioneering first began in this country the chal- 
lenge to each participant was on the material frontier. Now 
the challenge is on the social frontier. Similarly, the oppor- 
tunity for thrilling adventure was then on the physical plane; 
now it is on the plane of the spirit. If we who still enjoy free- 
dom do as well in the field of the spirit as we have already 
done in the field of matter, we may face the future with faith 
in Our competence to minister to the life of the spirit in as 
satisfying a way as we have already learned how to minister 
to the bodily comforts of men. ‘For the letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life.” 





A Bibliography in General Education 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


MERICAN secondary and higher education are in the 
A early stages of a reorganization more widespread and 
thoroughgoing than that which swept the country with 
the adoption of the elective system in the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. The direction of these changes is 
at present not entirely clear, but their cause can hardly be 
doubted. They are the natural consequence of an upward 
extension of our educational system. Each year a larger per- 
centage of American youth is attending high schools and col- 
leges. Already in some states over 90 per cent of the boys 
and girls of high school age are in such institutions, and studies 
made by the American Youth Commission suggest that in the 
near future most of them will continue their education in some 
form until their twentieth year, or roughly until the end of 
the junior college period. 

The mere impact of the mass of these new students is caus- 
ing dislocations in our educational organizations. But the 
most severe disturbances result from the widening differences 
in interests and abilities which students exhibit. Difficulties 
of this sort are especially acute in states in which public insti- 
tutions of higher education admit all graduates of the sec- 
ondary schools. ‘These new pressures on the programs of the 
colleges, combined with lay criticisms of education during the 
storm and stress of the depression years, have caused educa- 
tors to re-examine the purposes of education. Such study is 
producing programs of general education designed to serve 
more adequately the needs of youth today. 

New programs of general education reveal the widest diver- 
gencies in purpose, content, and organization. For example, 
one prominent educator believes that general education should 
normally be given between the ages of 16 and 20 years; an- 
other, equally well known, conceives general education as run- 
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ning “from the cradle to the grave.”” Concerning the proper 
content of general education there is likewise wide disagree- 
ment. One program consists in a reading, and discussion, of 
‘great books,” the classics of Western European culture; an- 
other is focused upon the present needs and problems of stu- 
dents, and brings the best contemporary knowledge to bear on 
these problems. If these variations arise out of well con- 
sidered educational philosophies based on an understanding of 
human beings and the society in which they live, they are signs 
of good health. Often, however, they can claim no distinc- 
tion save their uniqueness. 

Instead of developing distinctive programs of their own, 
some institutions, on the other hand, have adopted a ready- 
made program of general education which has seemed ade- 
quate to the needs of students in another institution. In 
this transfer little attention has been given to differences in the 
abilities, interests, and social backgrounds of students, the 
training of the faculty, and the physical facilities available. 
In short, there has been no attempt to adapt the program to 
local circumstances. Arresting inconsistencies in educational 
practice grow out of this uncritical transplanting of programs 
of general education. For example, an institution sometimes 
takes over a set of survey courses developed elsewhere with- 
out at the same time employing the comprehensive examina- 
tions considered an integral part of the program. Such pro- 
cedure overlooks the fact that all courses of study must be 
custom tailored to fit the individual institution. 

It would appear that faculties considering the inauguration 
or revision of a program of general education could be bene- 
fited by having two types of information. The experience of 
other institutions with similar or related undertakings would 
unquestionably be helpful. An example of help of this kind 
would be reports of other plans of general education such as 
those of the University of Chicago, the University of Florida, 
and the University of Minnesota. 

Even more valuable, however, are the recent findings of 
the social and biological sciences concerning the nature of man 
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and the society in which he lives. Many current educational 
innovations, for example, show a total disregard of recent 
developments in Gestalt, or organismic, psychology. The 
abundant literature in this field is profoundly significant in dis- 
cussions of human learning. One of the crucial matters in any 
discussion of general education is the extent to which human 
beings can learn to generalize their experiences. This is re- 
lated to the ancient problem of transfer of training. A con- 
siderable body of fact germane to these problems is now avail- 
able. Thoughtful educators cannot afford to overlook it. 

The chief purpose of this bibliography is, therefore, to 
provide a list of carefully selected references treating various 
phases of general education. These 421 entries have been 
culled from an original list of more than 1,500 items. They 
are now being annotated and will be published before the end 
of the present academic year. The bibliography is issued in 
this preliminary form for two reasons. Many institutions are 
now beginning an appraisal and reconstruction of their pro- 
grams of general education. Faculty members and adminis- 
trative officers in such institutions will welcome whatever 
guidance they can secure from scientific study or tested experi- 
ence in other places. Immediate publication, therefore, seems 
timely. 

Moreover, by issuing it in the present form, it is hoped 
that a second edition can be improved through the incorpora- 
tion of suggestions made by those who use the first. Material 
on this topic is seldom found under the heading “General Edu- 
cation” in library catalogues or periodical indexes. Much of 
it is fugitive. Important items have, undoubtedly, escaped 
the attention of the compilers. Moreover, errors may have 
crept into the references. Assistance in improving the docu- 
ment in either of these, or in other respects, is earnestly 
solicited. 

The system of classification, which of necessity could not 
be rigid, is explained by the rubrics. The location of an entry 
was determined by its principal topic of discussion. Sig- 
nificant overlappings are noted in the cross references at the 
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end of each section. Those who have not read extensively 
in the field would do well to begin with the first section under 
which broad phases of the subject are presented, such as the 
purposes of general education and the basic issues involved in 
discussions of it. With few exceptions textbooks and books 
of general reference, usually located easily, have been inten- 
tionally omitted. 

Assistance with the bibliography is gratefully acknowledged 
to Dr. Paul E. Schaefer of Ohio State University who sup- 
plied a bibliography prepared for the Committee on Improve- 
ment of Science in General Education of the American ‘Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, to Cooper Union Li- 
brary for references in the nontechnical aspects of engineer- 
ing education, and to the staff of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education of the American Council on Education for 
a bibliography prepared in connection with that study. The 
bibliography could not have been issued without the invaluable 
assistance of George Cronemeyer, General Education Board 
fellow, who collected and read many of the entries. 
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HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 

the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. _Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 








TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education will convene on Friday and Saturday, May 3 
and 4, 1940, in Washington, D. C. President George F. 
Zook has announced that all sessions will be held at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel. The tentative program including names 
of guest speakers and conference section leaders will be avail- 
able soon. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil in Washington on October 16, 1939, the following new 
members were admitted to the Council : 


Institutional: 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska 
George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, North Carolina 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
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Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Associate: 


National League of Teachers’ Associations 


It was also voted to open institutional membership to city 
school systems having 100,000 or more population. The 
previous restriction had been to cities of more than 200,000 
people. 

New GRANTS 


Since the last issue of THE EDUCATIONAL REcorRD, the 
following new grants have been received by the Council from 
the General Education Board: 


$3,500 to the Council for an exploratory study of the need for 

and possibilities of preparing teaching materials, or 
facilitating the use of existing materials dealing with the 
present war in Europe and its implications for the United 
States. 

$95,000 for the general support of the Council during a two- 
year period beginning July 1, 1940. 

$150,000, plus unused balances, for the American Youth Commission 
for general support through June 30, 1941. 

$90,000 for the American Youth Commission for support over 
two and a half years of a program on the care and educa- 
tion of rural youth. 

$274,000, plus unused balances, for the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation for support of the field program through December 
31, 1942. 

$168,000 for the Commission on Teacher Education for support 
over a three-year period of an all-state program of improve- 
ment of teacher education. 

$12,000 for the Council’s Committee on School Plant Research 
and the Interstate School-Building Service of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, for a study of school equipment 
specifications and standards. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Ralph W. Tyler, director, has recently announced the 
names of the central staff of consultants who will give as- 
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sistance to the participating institution in the Council’s Co- 
operative Study in General Education. These men are now 
visiting institutions and working with local staff members on 
their respective problems: 


Ralph W. Ogan, who is associate director of the study, was for nine 
years dean of Muskingum College. There, he was largely responsible 
for directing the studies of general education carried on in that institu- 
tion. Dr. Ogan will have charge of the general coordination of the 
work of the several staff members, of the general correspondence with 
the schools, and will work particularly upon problems connected with 
the administrative policies and programs which are necessary for the 
conduct of the study in the several institutions. 

George E. Barton, Jr., is responsible for work in the general field of 
the humanities with particular emphasis upon philosophy and aesthetics. 
After teaching in France he joined the faculty of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute where he developed courses designed 
to assist students to acquire a broader philosophy of life. 

John L. Bergstresser, who has responsibility for work in the field of 
student personnel and counseling, was for several years assistant dean in 
the College of Letters and Science at the University of Wisconsin 
where he was in charge of the student personnel program for freshmen. 
In 1936 he joined the evaluation staff of the thirty-schools experiment, 
for the purpose of studying the graduates of these schocls as they pursued 
further work in college. One year ago he became consultant for the 
General Education Board in the field of personnel and counseling. 

Louis M. Heil is in charge of work in the sciences and studies of 
comprehensive examinations. Dr. Heil was for several years in charge 
of the courses in physical science at Ohio University. In 1936 he 
received a post-doctoral fellowship from the General Education Board 
to continue his training in the field of testing and curriculum construc- 
tion. Upon the expiration of his fellowship he joined the evaluation 
staff of the thirty-schools experiment to assist in the development and 
use of evaluation materials in the sciences. 

Earl J. Johnson is in charge of the work in the social sciences. Mr. 
Johnson was on the faculty of the Department of Sociology and has 
been actively engaged in developing the social science program in the 
College of the University of Chicago. He also participated in the 
comprehensive examination program. 
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In addition to these full-time major staff members, the study has been 
able to secure several people who will devote part-time to this work: 


Kenneth L. Heaton, director of the Cooperative Bureau for Educa- 
tional Research in Michigan, will be available for some assistance on 
general curriculum problems. Dr. Heaton was for several years director 
of the Division of Curriculum and Research in the Department of 
Public Instruction in Michigan. He was active in organizing the 
Cooperative Bureau for Educational Research in which several Michigan 
colleges have pooled their resources to obtain assistance in a study of 
their educational problems. He is also executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Workshops. 

Harold B. Dunkel, examiner in the humanities at the University of 
Chicago, will assist in the study of problems in English and the foreign 
languages. Dr. Dunkel was for several years instructor in Greek at the 
University of Chicago. As examiner in the humanities he has developed 
tests for some of the more imponderable objectives in the field of 
language and literature. 

Walker H. Hill, General Education Board fellow, is making a study 
of the ways in which college students think and also the ways in which 
they develop their own philosophies of life. He was formerly instructor 
in philosophy and logic at the University of Wisconsin. 

The staff also includes three research assistants, Benjamin S. Bloom, 
Alice L. Crist, and Lily Detchen, who aid the major staff members in 
their work. 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR SITUATION 


Francis J. Brown, professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, has joined the Council’s staff as a special assistant for 
a limited period to conduct an exploratory study of the needs 
of American educational institutions in the present interna- 
tional crisis. Dr. Brown is carrying on a series of conferences 
in various parts of the country to investigate the desirability 
of preparing teaching materials or facilitating the distribution 
of existing materials relating to such subjects as the sources 
and methods of propaganda, backgrounds of the war, Ameri- 
can neutrality, and ways and means of effecting world peace. 

Dr. Brown is managing editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology and secretary of the Educational Sociology 
section of the American Sociological Society. He was co- 
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author and co-editor of Our Racial and National Minorities 
and Contemporary World Politics. 

The Educational Motion Picture Project of the Council 
recently released a publication for teachers designed to help 
schools and colleges study the international situation. This is 
“Films on War and American Neutrality,” an annotated 
bibliography of available documentary films. In addition to 
description of the films, the report, which has been very 
favorably received, includes suggestions for classroom discus- 
sion. 

‘YOUTH IN CRIsIs”’ 





The American Youth Commission of the Council in Octo- 
ber 1939 adopted a statement, ‘A Program of Action for 
American Youth,” which has had wide national attention since 
that time. The eighteen-page printed announcement includes 
an analysis of the relation of youth to the war crisis and pro- 
poses specific actions to help young people with respect to em- 
ployment, health, and education. More than 50,000 copies 
have already been distributed. 

The National Broadcasting Company and the Commis- 
sion joined in a series of three Monday evening broadcasts be- 
ginning November 20, entitled ‘Youth in Crisis.” Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the Commission, President George F. 
Zook, John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Father George Johnson participated in the series, 
in addition to professional actors who dramatized the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard University 
and an outstanding Negro leader, has recently accepted mem- 
bership on the American Youth Commission. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


A. J. Klein, dean of the School of Education, Ohio State 
University, has accepted the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Surveys which was authorized by the Council’s Executive 
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Committee in October. Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, are the other members of the new 
committee which will consider invitations and supervise sur- 
veys of educational institutions and systems at the request of 
local officials. Each survey will be carried on by a commis- 
sion appointed by the Council. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, will be studied 
by a Council commission consisting of Chancellor Capen, 
Raymond A. Kent, Frank L. McVey, C. S. Marsh, and Shel- 
ton Phelps. Earl J. McGrath, specialist in higher education 
on the Council’s staff, is acting as executive secretary. 

Chancellor Capen, Fred J. Kelly, John Dale Russell, and 
Dr. McGrath are members of the commission making a 
survey of the public institutions of higher education, including 
junior colleges, in the state of Utah. 

A special survey of teacher education at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pennsylvania, is being carried on by J. Harold 
Goldthorpe, C. S. Marsh, and Dr. McGrath, all of the Coun- 
cil staff. 


PERSONNEL IN RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES 


T. W. Schultz, head of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Ames, has been named director of the exploratory 
study of the supply of trained personnel in the field of rural 
social studies. The Council received a grant of $5,000 in 
1939 to carry on this investigation. The committee in charge 
of the study, which met in Washington on December 30th, is 
composed of: 

E. G. Nourse, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., Chairman 

W. E. Grimes, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan, Kansas 

W. I. Myers, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana 
P. C. Stine, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Dr. Marsh, vice president of the Council, is working with 
Dr. Schultz and the committee in organizing the study of 
ways in which trained workers in rural social sciences have 
been drawn into government service, the effect of such losses, 
and the need of revised training programs to meet the 
situation. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


Since October 1, 1939, the Council has been represented 
by its executive officers at the following national meetings: 
American Economics Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Association of American Universities, Columbia, Missouri 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Association of Urban Universities, New York City 
Educational Policies Commission, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
International Film Center, New York City 
National Association of State Universities, Washington, D. C. 
National Committee on Education by Radio, Washington, D. C. 
National Panhellenic Congress, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia 
State Department Conference on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, Washington, D. C. 





